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New Situation Created by Recent Imposition of Sweeping Controls 


urrent Trade Problems of the 


nion of South Africa 


THIRD IN A SERIES OF ARTICLES REVIEWING TRADE THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 


BERNARD BLANKENHEIMER 


CHIEF, AFRIE AN SECTION, 
BRITISH COMMONWEALTH BRANCH 
AREAS DIVISION, OT. 


rv. 8, DEPARTMENT Of} COMMERCE 


= 4, 1948, marks a note- 
worthy date to many United States trad- 
ers, for on that day the Government of 
the Union of South Africa officially an- 
nounced a sweeping exchange-rationing 
and import-control program. By that 
action, one of the few remaining major 
free trade areas—a country that had 
been called ‘‘a virtual traders’ paradise,” 
buying from the United States alone in 
1947 almost $414,000,000 worth of goods— 
joined the ranks of the other trade-re- 
stricting countries 

“Why were these—and the additional 
curbs on imports announced only last 
month—necessary?” 

“Can they be expected to be relaxed, 
or further tightened?” 

“What of their duration?” 

“How will United States-South African 
trade be affected?” 

These and other related questions are 
of real moment to our commercial and fi- 
nancial communities. Obviously all such 
questions are not susceptible of definitive 
answers at the present time, but an ex- 
amination of the salient features of the 
Union's economy and a survey of the 
major developments leading up to the 
new controls may serve to point up cer- 
tain possibilities 


Salient Features of Economy 


A MEMBER of the British Common- 
wealth of Nations, the Union of South 
Africa is approximately one-sixth the size 
of the United States, covering an area of 
472,492 square miles. Its population, ac- 
cording to 1946 census figures, totals 
11,391,949, of which Europeans number 
Only 2,372,690 or 21 percent of the total. 
The remaining 79 percent of the popula- 
tion is composed of three widely dissim- 
ilar non-European groups. The native 
African, or Bantu, is by far the largest 
of these, numbering 7,805,515 persons 
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EDITOR'S NOTE 


Because of the « xceptional timeliness 
of the subject-matter of this article, and 
the continued keen interest in the South 
African situation manifested by United 
States traders, this study is presented 
somewhat “out of turn” in our series 
ahead of the Canada review, which is 
now scheduled to appear next week. 











and accounting for 68.5 percent of the 
total population. The other two groups 
are the so-called Colored (of mixed de- 
scent) and the Asiatics, who number 
928,484 and 285,260, respectively, and ac- 
count for 8 percent and 2.5 percent of the 
total population. If one includes the vast 
territory of the former German colony 
of South West Africa, which is adminis- 
tered by the Union of South Africa under 
terms of a former mandate, the Union’s 
total area would be expanded by about 
two-thirds, while its population would be 


Bantu is extremely low, the Union’s im- 
increased by 176,108 people, including 
37,858 Europeans. 

The Europeans or persons of the white 
race are thus outnumbered by the more 
numerous non-Europeans by approxi- 
mately four to one. Sharp social and 
economic differences serve to delineate 
these two population segments. Further- 
more, even within the European group 
there are two national and linguistic 
strains—English-speaking South Afri- 
cans of British origin and those of pre- 
dominantly Dutch and French descent 
who speak Afrikaans—a modification of 
the Dutch language (both Afrikaans and 
English are recognized as official lan- 
guages). 

This analysis of the rather heteroge- 
neous composition of the Union’s pop- 
ulation calls attention to the varied and 
colorful history of that country. From 
the standpoint of foreign trade, it also 
indicates that, inasmuch as the standard 
of living of the vast majority of native 





Capetown harbor and Table Mountain, Union of South Africa. 
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TABLE 1.—NSouth Africa’s Industrial Development, 


cea Establis 
(April 1 to March 31 number 

1937-38 10, 224 
1938-39 10, 2456 
1939-40_ 10, 034 
1940-41 10, 059 
1941-42 9, 989 
1942-43- 9, 965 
1943-44 10, 684 
194445_ 10, 87% 
1945-46 11, 351 


Source: Censuses of Industrial Establishments, 


TABLE 2.—South African Industrial Production: Gross 


Classes of Industry. TU37-28 
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Industries,’ by Class of Industry, 1938-09 Through 1945-46 


Treatment of raw materials (agricultur 


and pastoral products, except tanning 
Stone, clay, earthenware and glass proc- 


essing 
Woodworking 


Metal engineering, machinery and cut- 


lery works. 


Food, drink, condiments, and tobacco 


processing 

‘Clothing (except boots and shoes), text le 
fabrics, etc 

Books, paper, printing and engraving 


Vehicles (mechanically propelled and 


otherwise), fittings and parts 
Ship and boat building and repairing 
Furniture, bedding, and upholstery 
Drugs, chemicals (including fertilizers 
paints, varnishes, et 


Surgical, dental, and other scientific 


instruments and apparatus -. 
Jewelry, timepieces and plated wars 
Heat, light, and power 
Leather and Jeatherware 
Building and contracting 
other industries 


Includes all establishments except Goy 


Source: Union of South Africa, Censuses of Industr 


Nos. 175 and 177, “Preliminary Reports 
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port trade is dependent mainly on the ef, 
fective demand for commodities by a rel. 
atively small segment of the Population, 

Economically, the country is basically 
dependent on mining and the Various 
industries connected with it. Although 
rich in mineral wealth, the Union js rel. 
atively poor in agricultural resources 
and is predominantly a livestock-raising 
country, the chief pastoral products pro- 
duced for export being wool, hides and 
skins, and mohair. It is, however. or. 
dinarily able to supply practically all its 
essential agricultural needs from domes. 
tic production 

The modern history of mining in the 
Union of South Africa is mainly a record 
of two mineral products, gold and dia- 
monds. Today, although the Union has 
lost its supremacy as the leading pro- 
ducer of industrial diamonds, it remains 
by far the world’s largest producer of 
gold. Other important minerals of Which 
sizable quantities are produced are Coal 
manganese, chrome, iron ore, and asbes. 
tos. Various other minerals are also 
commercially exploited, but these are ex. 
ported in small quantities relative to 
world exports 

During the past 30 years, the Union 
has made rapid strides toward indus. 
trialization. Especially marked progress 
was made during the last decade. As js 
indicated in table 1, the gross value of 
output of all industries (both public and 
private undertakings) in the 1938-39 fis. 
cal period was £199,617,000;* by 1945-46. 
it had more than doubled, totaling 
£418,038,000 Taken alone, the gross 
value of output of private industries rep- 
resented 86.6 percent and 90.6 percent of 
the total for all industries during these 
respective periods. In order of value dur- 
ing 1945-46, major classes of industries 
were food, drink, and tobacco processing: 
iron and steel foundries, metalworking 
and machine industries; clothing and 
textile products; chemicals and allied 
products, including fertilizer, paints, and 
the like; and building and contracting 

Compared with industry in more ad- 
vanced countries, however, there is little 
doubt that much of South Africa's man- 
ufacturing industry is high-cost, and 
that it is able to compete with oversea 
imports largely because of tariff barriers 
Indeed, in its official report, the Indus- 
trial and Agricultural Requirements 
Commission of 1940 observed that “the 
bulk of the country’s manufacturing 
structure is at present not self-support- 
ing and depends upon protection costing 
in the vicinity of £10,000,000 a year.” ’ 

All values expressed in pounds hereinafter? 
are in South African pound: 


rhird Interim Report of the Industrial | 


and Agricultural Requirement Commis 
sion,” U. G. '40-"41, p. 77. The Commission 
was appointed in 1940 to survey the Union's 
industrial and agricultural requirements and 
to inquire into the development of South 


Africa’s resource 
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ccording to official South African 
> manufacturing accounted for 


A 


estimates, 1 fo 
19,2 percent (£135,700,000) of the Union's 


total national income (£703,700,000) dur- 
ing 1946-47, while mining contributed 


only 12.3 percent or £86,400,000. Not- 
withstanding this fact, it should be recog - 
nized that mining activities, particularly 
gold mining, have facilitated the growth 
of secondary industries and remain the 
principal supporting pillar on which 
south African industry is based. 

The dominating influence of gold min- 
ing on South Africa’s industrial struc- 
ture lies not only in the demand for 
manufactures which it creates, whether 
directly or indirectly ‘by virtue of the 
wages, profits, and considerable propor- 
tion of the annual revenue of the state 
that it provides), but because gold serves 
to finance so much of the import needs of 
South African industry. 

Referring to this subject, the South 
African Board of Trade and Industries 
pointed out that while 
industry is 


Report of 1945 ° 
South African de- 
pendent on imported raw materials and 
the hardly 
stage an 


largely 


equipinent, country “has 
entered the 
porter of manufactured 
Between 1932 1938, manufactured 
goods constituted only about 2.5 percent 
of the Union's total exports, yet during 


this period South African industry im- 


of becoming ex- 
articles.” 


and 


ported nearly all required capital equip- 
ment and one-half of all raw materials 
utilized. Summing up the picture, the 
Board made this revealing statement: 

“Industrial expansion therefore 
been almost completely dependent on the 
foreign-exchange created by 
the exports other branches the 
South African economy, and especially 
by the gold-mining industry; and any 
further expansion of investment in 
secondary industry will necessitate a still 
greater import of machinery, equipment 
and raw materials.”’ 

Certain significant conclusions for pur- 
poses of this article derive from the pre- 
ceding survey of the Union's economy, 
and these can be listed as follows 

1. The Union is dependent on inter- 


has 


resources 


of of 


national trade to an extreme degree. 
Since the country is not nearly self- 
sufficient in respect of industrial raw 


Materials and capital goods, imports are 
‘the lifeblood” of the economy. 

2, Many of the Union's secondary 
industries are “infant industries” 
requiring protection against foreign 
competition 


National income estimates are now cal- 
culated and issued by the Office of Census and 
Statistics. Prior to 1946-47, estimates were 
calculated unofficially by Professor S. H 
Frankel, a leading South African economist 

‘“Investigation into Manufacturing In- 
dustries in the Union of South Africa,” 
Board of Trade and Industries, First Interim 
Report, U. G. 282 of 1945, p. 42 
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View along Commissioner Street, in business center of Johannesburg. 


3. The Union exports a _ relatively 
limited range of commodities. Until its 
industries have advanced to the stage 
where manufactures figure significantly 
in the country’s export trade, the produc- 
tion and exportation of gold must con- 
tinue to be emphasized. 

These conclusions have far-reaching 
implications, and, as will be shown later, 


TABLE 3 South 


[In mill 


Try erchand total 
Yea 
United United All coun 
Kingdom State tries 
1989 7.9 17.4 a1 
1040 40 aM). F 105. 2 
104) 11.9 45.7 121.9 
1042 10.4 24 (0) 116. ¢ 
1045 27.2 23.0 107 
1944 29.7 27.0 102.6 
1045 7.4 1 | 112.4 
1046 74.3 Mi. 7 214. 4 
1047 92.0 103.0 205.0 
South African Reserve Bank estimate 
SourRcE: Quarterly Bulletin of Statistics, September 


ifrica’s Foreign Trade, 


they have a direct bearing on the Union’s 
current trade and exchange difficulties. 


Economic Situation at End of 
War 
UNLIKE MOST OTHER nations of the 


world, the Union emerged from the war 
untouched and economically strength- 


1939-1947 


ons of South African pounds] 


Exports (excluding gold bullion and specie 


South African produce 
Balance 
Re . 
ro ro To al) | exports otal 
United United : Me ‘ 
Kingdom States Cour 
12 > ¢ 10.9 2 44.2 7.1 
16.8 4.4 37.3 ». 5 42.8 62.4 
11.0 11 41.2 8.7 49.9 72.0 
13. € ll 410.6 9.0 58. 6 58.0 
11.2 6.6 45.4 6.7 1 54,2 
17.7 5.1 71.4 5.7 77.1 25.5 
17.1 10.2 72.0 5.4 77 34.9 
17.0 17.3 89.0 7.8 96.8 117.6 
100.0 195.0 
1948, South African Reserve Bank 
od 





ened. It had a budget surplus on ordi- 
nary account, unprecedented gold re- 
serves, and an annual gold production 
of some $400,000,000 per year. Further- 
more, as a result of “windfall” earnings 
of foreign exchange during the war 
years, the Union was able to wipe out 
almost the whole of its external public 
debt. As of March 31, 1940, the total 
external debt of the Union of South 
Africa amounted to £106,103,000. By 
March 31, 1945, the figure stood at only 
£18,160,000. The Union’s internal debt in 
these respective periods increased from 
£185,346,000 to £521,968,000, indicating 
also that the amount of domestic sav- 
ings available for investment had in- 
creased tremendously during the war 
years. 

The stimulating effect of the war on 
the South African economy plus the ex- 
isting shortages of consumer goods of all 
kinds, however, led to demands for more 
imports which could only be achieved by 
relaxing wartime trade controls. Accord- 
ingly, in September 1945, the Union 
Government, feeling quite secure finan- 
cially, removed nearly all existing re- 
strictions on imports. Licensing restric- 
tions were retained on a number of com- 
modities, but these were mainly goods 
subject to international allocation and 
control. Although the wartime exchange- 
control regulations remained in effect, 
foreign exchange was granted freely for 
payment of bona fide imports. In short, 
the Union virtually threw the gates open 
insofar as imports were concerned. 

From an economic standpoint, this 
action was not unjustified, inasmuch as 
the country had been expanding during 
the war years and needed raw materials 
and new and replacement capital goods 
of all kinds to maintain its mining and 
secondary industries. It was expected 
that consumer-goods imports would be 
large at the beginning and then gradu- 
ally taper off. 

The Union's action in 1945 in dropping 
import controls ushered in a postwar 
boom period. Investment capital, mostly 
sterling, began flowing in at a fantastic 
rate, particularly during 1947 and the 


TABLE 4.—V nion of South Afriea: Produc 
tion of Gold, 1939 ys 


Qua \ ] 

Ye f n, (ie 

£SA 

1939 12, 821, #7 ms, 4 
1y4 14,046, W2 117, 99 
1941 14, 407,649 121,024 
1942 14,126, 852 11S, 60 
1943 12, 804,379 107 7 
1944 12, 279, 629 105, 149 
1945 12, 224, 629 105, 28 
1946 11. 927. 165 102. 872 
1947 11, 200, 281 06, 62 

1948 1, 574, 871 Ws 
1 1947 was an abnormally poor year owing to labor 

listurbances 

SOURCE: Quarterly Bulletin of Statistics, South 
African Reserve Bank, September 1948; ‘“‘South African 
Reports,” January 19, 1949 (issued by Union of South 


Africa Government Information Office 
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Escom House, splendid building in 
Johannesburg, South Africa. 


first half of 1948. No official data are 
available, but the Governor of the South 
African Reserve Bank, Dr. M. H. de Kock, 
estimated the net inflow of sterling capi- 
tal during this period at £120,000,000. 
Unofficial estimates are much higher, one 
writer’ placing the total net influx of 
sterling funds during the period from 
May 1947 to May 1948 alone at £200,000,- 
000. Much of this sterling was so-called 
“funk” capital which remained idle in 
the Union and because of its nature was 
actually a threat to the Union economy.’ 

Nevertheless, it supplied the Union with 
large sterling holdings—more than suffi- 
cient to meet any current external deficit 
with sterling countries. Moreover, Amer- 
ican capital was attracted to the Union 
in not insignificant amounts; several of 
the largest American automobile manu- 
facturers began expanding or building 
automobile assembly plants there. Other 
large American firms began establishing 
branches or agencies. Construction, en- 
gineering, and manufacturing industries 
in the Union boomed. Data on postwar 
registration of new companies in the 
Union provide some indication of the 
magnitude of the expansion taking place 
during this period. In 1945, a total of 
2,073 new Union of South Africa com- 
panies were registered, with a nominal 
capital of £42,154,000. In 1946, the num- 
ber jumped to 3,822 having a total nom- 
inal capital of £103,776,000. During the 


“South Africa's Hot Money Problem”, by a 
Special Correspondent, published in The 
Banker (London), June, 1948 

*Dr. de Kock in his annual address to 
stockholders of the South African Reserve 
Bank on July 28, 1948, pointed this out, stat- 
ing that the capital inflow “distorted the 
whole financial picture in the Union” by 
adding to inflationary pressures at a time 
“when anti-inflationary influences were re- 
quired.” 








following year, the Corresponding figures 
were 3,741 and £98,290,000. (By com. 
parison, in 1939, 1,501 new South African 
companies were registered, having a 
nominal capital, however, of only £5,347. 
000.) The number of new foreign com. 
panies registered in the Union also in. 
creased sharply—5 in 1945 and 15 and 27 
in 1946 and 1947, respectively. Reflect. 
ing all this increased economic activity 
the Union’s import trade jumped to un. 
precedented levels. 

In 1945, total merchandise imports jp. 
to South Africa from all countries were 
valued at approximately £112,400,000: in 
1946, the figure rose to £214,400,000, or 
more than twice the total for the peak 
prewar year 1937. Official trade data for 
the full year 1947 are not yet available 
but the South African Reserve Bank 
placed total imports for that year a 
£295,000,000. The value of merchandise 
exports from the Union increased, too, 
during this period—but the gap between 
imports and exports grew wider and 
wider. Thus, in 1945, the Union had an 
adverse trade balance with the world of 
roughly £34,900,000; in 1946 it was £117. 
600,000, and by 1947 it was estimated at 
about £195,000,000 

Traditionally, of course, the Union js 
a net importing country, and its adverse 
trade balance is normally offset by gold 
sales and the inflow of capital, both ster. 
ling and dollar. However, as early as 
1947, it was recognized that unless gold 
production increased or imports tapered 
off, the Government could not long ig- 
nore the adverse trade trends, especially 
with respect to the United States. Prior 
to the close of 1948, the Union was not 
unduly concerned with its deficit with 
the United Kingdom and other sterling 
countries, since it then had ample ster- 
ling holdings Moreover, in February 
1948, the Union of South Africa had 
loaned the United Kingdom £80,000,000 
worth of gold, and under the terms of 
the agreement the Union could utilize 
the sterling equivalent of the loan if its 
gold reserves fell below £100,000,000.° 

Th 1oldings of the South Afri- 
can Reserve Bank reached a high point of 
more than £81,000,000 in June 1948, exclu- 
sive of the £80,000,000 gold loan. While the 


Union's sterling balances declined steadily 


e steriing ! 


thereafter, the downward trend was not 
viewed with alarm in official circles until the 
i losses accentuated sharply 
following the Union's action in November in 
reimposing curbs on import 
‘Under the United Kingdom Gold Loan 
Act approved by the South African Parlia- 
ment on February 6, 1948, £80,000,000 in gold 
was transferred from the Union's gold re- 
serves to the United Kingdom, repayable In 
3 years in gold at '4 of 1 percent interest 
Article 2 of the agreement provides that 
“the Union Government shall have the right 
at any time to require payment in sterling 
of such part of the amount loaned as may 
be necessary to prevent the gold holding of 
the South African Reserve Bank falling be- 
low the figure of £100,000,000." 


rate of ster] ng 
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Trends That Occasioned 
Concern 


THE UNION’S trade deficit with the 
United States, however, proved discon- 
certing, because, as Will be noted from 
table 3, we had become the chief supplier 
of the Union, displacing the United King- 
dom. Traditionally, the United King- 
dom is the chief country of origin for 
the Union’s imports. During prewar 
vears, it supplied about 42 to 45 percent 
of the Union’s total imports, while the 
United States ranked second, supplying 
about 20 percent. In 1939, United States 
exports to the Union, according to United 
States data, amounted to only $70,000,000 
in round figures; in 1946, it was $227,- 
400,000; in 1947, it was $413,900,000; and 
full 1948 figures just made available dis- 
close that our exports to the Union in 
that year reached an all-time high of 
more than $492,000,000. 

Thus, the Union's trade deficit with 
hard-currency countries been the 
chief concern. To make up this deficit, 
the Union Government has been forced 
to dip into its gold reserve. At the end 
of 1946, the Union's gold reserve stood at 
£230,681,000; a year later it had dropped 
to £187,117,000. And at the end of June 
1948 it totalled £91,640,000. During the 
first 6 months of 1948, gold eX- 
ceeded gold output by about £5,000,000 
per month. In short, the Union needed 
more gold than it was able to mine 

As we have seen, the unusually high 
import levels of both consumer goods and 
capital goods were among the 
responsible for this situation, but a most 
important factor contributing to the 
Union's balance-of-payments difficulties 
was the fixed price which that country 
received for its principal export—gold 
in contrast to the rising price levels of 
imported commodities. Thus, there was 


has 


sales 


factors 


a growing deterioration in the Union's 
terms of trade with other countries, 
which Was especially acute with the 


United States and Canada. Moreover, 
gold output was declining steadily, rather 
than increasing, largely as a result of in- 
creased operational costs in the Union 
This unsatisfactory trend in the 
Union's foreign-exchange position was a 
source of continued concern to the Gov- 
ernment, especially during 1948 when the 
adverse trend became most marked. At 
the beginning of the year, reasonable 
hope existed that the trend would reverse 
itself soon, making direct action to re- 
Strict imports unnecessary. In many 
lines of consumer goods, there was evi- 
dence of overstocking, and it was antici- 
pated that such imports, which accounted 
for a significant proportion of the Union’s 
import trade, would soon fall off. At any 
rate, the Government appeared deter- 
mined to maintain unrestricted trade. 
This, of course, was a continuation of the 
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Port Elizabeth, South Africa. 


traditional policy of the Union, inasmuch 
as the country’s economy is heavily de- 
pendent on international trade. As 
alternatives to direct controls, however, 
the Union Government adopted certain 
other measures to the Union’s 
foreign-exchange position. During the 
first half of 1948, restrictions were im- 
posed on reexports to other sterling 
areas of hard-currency imports unless 
paid for in hard currency, and a prohibi- 
tion was placed on forward purchases of 
foreign exchange to pay for nonessential 
consumer goods. 

Notwithstanding the Government's an- 
nounced stand against import controls, 
many traders in the Union remained ap- 
prehensive over the possibilities of such 
action in the future. This general feel- 
ing of uncertainty was especially ap- 
parent during the weeks immediately fol- 
lowing the General Elections in the Union 
at the end of May, which had resulted in 
the formation of a new Government, 
headed by Dr. D. F. Malan as Prime Min- 
ister. As a result, many importers in the 
Union began buying abroad in anticipa- 
tion of controls—which, of course, only 
aggravated the Union’s deteriorating for- 
eign-exchange position. The barometer 
was the declining gold reserves. At the 
end of July, the reserves stood at £83,- 
039,000; in August they dropped to £75,- 
554,000, and by October 1, 1948, they had 
declined to £66,101,000: a figure which 
caused the ratio of gold reserves to public 
liabilities to slip to 30.9 percent—less 
than 1 percent above the statutory mini- 
mum required by law. In an effort to 
free more gold from the reserve to finance 
its external deficit, legislation was en- 
acted by the Union Parliament in 


protect 


October which reduced the statutory 
minimum gold cover ratio from 30 per- 
cent to 25 percent.” On November 5, the 
day when import controls were imposed, 
the total gold reserves of the Union 
amounted to only £56,540,000. 


Governmental Action and Its 
Results 


THIS, then, was the situation which 
prompted the Government to take direct 
action to curb imports into the Union of 
South Africa. It announced its decision 
on November 4, 1948, and the following 
day an extraordinary issue of the South 
African Government Gazette promul- 
gated the official regulations imposing 
the controls. To informed observers, the 
action itself came as no surprise—it had 
been just a question of when—but the 
rigidity of the new regulations and their 
retroactive effect caught many foreign 
traders both here and in the Union off 
balance. 

Under these regulations,” imports of a 
long list of luxury or nonessential goods 
were prohibited from all countries, ex- 
cept under license, issuable by the De- 
partment of Commerce and Industries 
only in “exceptional circumstances” 
upon application to it by a Union im- 


(Continued on p. 45) 


’The legislation also revised the method 
prescribed by law for the calculation of the 
ratio which permitted the Union’s gold cov- 
erage ratio automatically to rise sharply. 
See FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY Of November 
15, 1948, page 48, for details. 

See FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Novem- 
ber 22, December 6 and 20, 1948, and February 
14, 1949, for the original announcement of 
these regulations and subsequent develop- 
ments. 
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Additional Loan Made to the 
Netherlands 


The Economic Cooperation Adminis- 
tration and the Export-Import Bank of 
Washington announced on March 2 the 
signing of a supplementary agreement 
with the Kingdom of the Netherlands 
covering an additional loan to the 
Netherlands Government of $49,500,000. 

This additional loan represents that 
amount of ECA assistance which is to be 
made available to the Netherlands, on 
behalf of its Metropolitan Area, on a 
loan basis during the first calendar 
quarter of 1949. This amount, together 
with the $80,000,000 loan previously 
granted, makes the total amount of as- 
sistance to the Netherlands on a loan 
basis, for the first ECA year of opera- 
tions, $129,500,000. 

The terms and conditions of the addi- 
tional loan are the same as those appli- 
cable to the $80,000,000 loan previously 
granted and were agreed upon by ECA 
after consultation with the National Ad- 
visory Council on International Mone- 
tary and Financial Problems. The terms 
include an interest rate of 2!2 percent 
per annum payable semiannually begin- 
ning in 1952. Principal payments begin 
in 1956. The loan matures in 1983. 


Supplementary Agreement With 
France Signed 


The Economic Cooperation Adminis- 
tration and Export-Import Bank of 
Washington announced February 28 the 
signing of a supplementary agreement 
with the Republic of France covering an 
additional loan to France of $2,000,000. 

This additional loan represents that 
amount of ECA assistance which is to 
be made available to France and its 
Oversea Territories on a loan basis dur- 
ing the first calendar quarter of 1949. 
This amount, together with the $170,- 
000,000 loan previously granted, makes 
the total amount of assistance to France 
on a loan basis, for the first ECA year 
of operations, $172,000,000. 


ECA Signs New Guaranty of 
Currency Convertibility 
Signing of a guaranty of currency 
convertibility on an industrial invest- 
ment to be made in the United Kingdom 
by Standard Brands, Inc., New York, was 
announced March 3 by the Economic Co- 
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operation Administration in Washington 
and in London. 

The guaranty will cover an additional 
investment by Standard Brands in its 
existing wholly owned subsidiary, Stand- 
ard Brands Limited, London. The in- 
vestment will be made in the form of 
advances of $75,000 for the delivery from 
the United States of equipment for the 
production of soluble coffee. 

The subsidiary will invest in this proj- 
ect an additional $25,000 in its own 
sterling funds which do not come under 
the ECA guaranty. The coffee will be 
manufactured in the company’s plant 
at Liverpool. 

In addition to supplying the increased 
demand from the British market by 
manufacturing the product in the United 





Institute on ECA Opens in 
Washington, April 4 


More than 200 executives of industrial 
firms throughout the are eX 
pected to converge on Washington April 
1 for an Institute on The Economic Co 
operation Administration, it been 
announced by Dr. Paul F. Douglass, 
President of The American 


eountry 


has 


L niversity, 


sponsor of the program. The Institute, 
scheduled for the entire week, will be 
opened April 4 at 8:00 p. m. with an 


address by ECA Administrator Paul 
Hoffman. 
Director of the Institute will be E. K. 


Gubin, Washington administrative law 
ver.and author of “How To Do Business 
Under The Marshall Plan.” 

\ unique feature of the sessions is that 

the first time representatives of a 
U.S. Government agency and American 
business leaders will sit down together 
with representatives of 
ments and discuss 
tional problems. 

Discussion leaders will be top mem 
bers of the ECA staff and representatives 
of the foreign countries receiving ECA 
aid. Sessions will be informal, and the 
practi al aspects of ECA and foreign 
country operations will be stressed. 

The week's program will be divided 
into two phases: I. Summary of Mar 
shall Plan Operations: and II. Needs of 
ERP Countries and How They and Their 
Importers Buy. Among topics to be 
are: How U. S. Government 
Agencies Buy Under ECA: Hlow 
French Groupements Buy. 

Copies of the tentative schedule for the 
Institute, and enrollment blanks for in- 
terested businessmen, can be obtained 
from the office of the Director of the 
Institute, E. K. Gubin, 740 11th Street 
NW.. Washington 1. D. C. 
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Kingdom, Standard Brands Limiteq wil} 
export a substantial portion of the out- 
put, part of which will be exported tp 
hard-currency areas. The project has 
the approval of the British Government 

The guaranty provision of the ECA 
law was designed to encourage the fioy 
of American capital to Europe and ay. 
thorizes ECA to guarantee the conversion 
to dollars of foreign currencies received 
on such investments. Investments must 
be in projects contributing to European 





economic recovery, and the guaranty 
cannot be for more than the amoyy 
of dollars invested 


ECA Announces New Procuremen 
Authorizations 


Procurement authorizations of ECA 
announced during the week ended Thurs. 
day, March 3, totaled $40,475,000 ang 
brought cumulative authorizations to 
$4,776,418,000 

Grants to Western European countries 
Trieste, Korea, and China 
in the figures. The new 
announced in ECA press releases num- 
bered 432, 435, 437, 439, and 441 contained 
commodities and raw materials such 4 
metals, oil, chemicals, machinery, and 
foodstuffs. They were issued to Austria 
Bizone Germany, Denmark, France, the 
French Zone of Germany, Greece, Ire- 
land, Italy, The Netherlands, Norway 
Sweden, Trieste, the United Kingdom 
and China 

Reports on authorizations by commod- 
ity groups listed according to 
weekly totals instead of on a cumulative 
basis. Meanwhile, a cumulative 
modity arrangement will be announced 
once a month ‘Amounts are listed in 
thousands of dollars.) 


are included 


authorizations 


are now 


com- 





Cunt 
lative 
Weekly through 
Recipient countries total Mar.3 | 
Austria (decrease ) $255 $227, 635 | 
Belgium - Luxembourg 198, 194 | 
Denmark (decrease ) 389 101, 627 
France 18,048 1, 061,097 
Germany—French Zone 1, 281 89, 479 
Germany—Bizone 
(decrease ) 22, 899 368, 518 
Greece 931 154, 618 
Iceland 5, 787 
Ireland 1, 676 70, 820 
Italy 16, 303 556, 237 | 
Indonesia 61, 741 
Netherlands 4,112 380, 412 
Norway 42 80, 972 
Sweden 150 32, 930 
Trieste 21 10, 884 
(Continued on p. 43) 
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Capetown Invites Bids on 
Electric Power Equipment 


Bids for the supply of certain electric 
power equipment are sought by the Elec- 
tricity Department of the City of Cape- 
town, South Africa. Items required, and 
opening date of bids in each instance, are 
as follows: 

1. Steel transmission poles 
March 29, 1949. 

2. Overhead line material. Bids due 
March 24, 1949. 

3 Cable jointing material 
joints). Bids due March 30, 1949. 


Bids due 


(barrier 


4, Bare copper conductors, insulated 
copper conductors, and tinned copper 
binding wire. Bids due March 25, 1949. 


One copy of the tender for item No. 4, 
three copies of tender for item No. 3, one 
copy of tender ‘including blueprints), 
for item No. 1, and two copies of tender 
including blueprints?) for item No. 2, are 
available on a loan basis from the Com- 
mercial Intelligence Branch, U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D.C. Interested parties should specify 
by number the item for which tender is 
desired. 

Completed bids should be addressed to 
the City Electrical Engineer, 4th floor, 
Electricity House, Strand Street, Cape- 
town, South Africa. 

It is understood that the Capetown 
Electricity Department will have no dif- 
ficulty in obtaining dollar exchange for 
the required items. However, the Engi- 
neer has advised that the Department is 
empowered to grant a 20 percent differ- 
ential to South African firms in the event 
they submit competitive bids. 


Bank of Paraguay 
Seeks U. S. Markets 


Contact with United States importers 
and buyers is desired by the Bank of 
Paraguay, which seeks possible markets 
for the following commodities: 

Essential oils (petit-grain oil, Palo 
Santo oil, lemongrass oil) ; industrial and 
medicinal oils (coco oil produced from a 
small coco nut of the Paraguayan coco 
palm); palm oil or coco pulp; industrial 
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Prepared in the Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, Office of International Trade 


and medicinal castor oil; meat and meat 
by-products (canned meats, corned beef, 
meat extract, preserved tongue, soup 


concentrate, industrial bones, 


horns, 
bone meal, meat flour, powdered meat) ; 
cattle hides; quebracho extract; woods 








Editor’s Note 


The firms and individuals listed herewith have recently expressed their interest in 
buying or selling in the United States, or in the representation of United States 
firms. Most of these trade opportunities have been reported by American Foreign 
Service officers abroad, following requests by local firms for assistance in locating 
American trade contracts. Interested United States firms should correspond directly 
with the firms listed concerning any projected business arrangements. Additional 
information concerning these trade opportunities, including samples, specifications 
or other descriptive material, where these are available, may be obtained from the 
Commercial Intelligence Branch. 

While every effort is made to include only firms or individuals of good repute, the 
Department of Commerce cannot assume any responsibility for any transactions 
undertaken with these firms. The usual precautions should be taken in all cases, 
and all transactions are subject to prevailing export and import controls in this 
country and abroad. Since all trade with occupied areas is subject to regulations 
and controls currently prevailing in this country and in those areas, interested 
United States firms should by all means acquaint themselves with these conditions 
before entering into correspondence with these firms. Detailed information on 
trading conditions in the occupied areas is available from the Department’s Office of 
International Trade. 

World Trade Directory Reports are available to qualified United States firms on the 
firms listed herein, with the exception of those in occupied areas, and may be 
obtained upon request from the Commercial Intelligence Branch of the Department 
of Commerce, or through its Field Offices, for $1 each. 


Index, by Commodities 
{Numbers Shown Here Refer to Numbered Items in Subsequent Classified Sections] 
Alcoholic Beverages: 38 
Automotive Equipment, Parts, and Ac- 
cessories;: 21. 
Bamboo Products: 49 
Brushes: 82 
Candles and Tapers: 26 
Celluloid Goods: 42 


Machinery—Continued 

Industrial, 1, 2, 3, 4, 6, 8, 12, 25, 36, 
60, 61, 68, 70, 72, 76, 81. 

Masks (face): 55. 

Metals and Related Products: 7. 

Notions: 37, 48. 

Novelties and Art Objects: 47. 

Chemicals: 20, 34, 66, 70, 75, 77 Oil-Bearing Seeds: 74. 

Chinaware and Enamelware: 2, 42 Optical Goods: 48. 

Clothing and Accessories: 18, 27, 39, 53, 73. Paper Products: 70. 

Dissecting Instruments: 48 Photographic Equipment: 31. 

Door Closers: 22 Refrigerators: 69. 

Drugs and Pharmaceuticals: 42, 75 Roofing Materials: 63. 

Electric Bulbs: 44, 46 Rubber Transmission Belts: 50. 

Fibers: 19 Sanitary Ware: 7. 

Floor Coverings: 9 Satin Spar: 52. 

Foodstuffs and Feedstuffs: 13, 17, 41, 70, Scientific Apparatus: 83 

79 Sporting Goods: 35. 

Forest Products: 14, 15, 16, 64, 67 Stationery Articles: 42 

Gems: 56 Textiles: 2, 23, 24, 30, 43, 47, 48. 

General Merchandise: 37, 45, 48, 49 Tiles: 54. 

Glassware and Glass Articles: 42, 48. Toilet Articles: 39. 

Handles: 59 Tools (hand and machine): 3, 33, 76. 

Hardware: 10, 29. Toys: 48. 

Hides and Fins (sharks): 40 Waste: 65. 

Household Furnishings: 30, 42 Watchmaker and Jewelers’ Tools: 32. 

Ironware (small): 37 War: 62. 

Jewelry: 28, 42, 48 Weaving Mill Accessories: 11. 

Leather Goods: 39 Wire Netting: 58. 

Machinery Wooden Articles: 57. 
Agricultural, 2, 71, 80. Yarn (cotton): 51. 











(railroad ties, quebracho); seeds ‘coco, 
spurge, cotton, tung, coriander); Palm 
hats; dry shoe soles, and shoe leather. 

Interested firms are invited to commu- 
nicate with Cesar Acosta, Minister Coun- 
selor, Embassy of Paraguay, 5500 Six- 
teenth Street NW., Washington, D. C., or 
write direct to the Bank of Paraguay, 
Asuncion, Paraguay. 


Boeki Cho Seeks Suppliers 
of Mahogany Lumber 


The Japanese Board of Trade ‘Boeki 
Cho), Tokyo, invites offers, for April and 
May delivery, of 200,000 to 480,000 board 
feet of Central American, Cuban, and 
Dominican mahogany lumber. Bids must 
be received in Tokyo prior to 1200 noon, 
March 28, 1949, Tokyo time, and remain 
firm for 5 working days thereafter. 

Grading and inspection must be in 
accordance with National Hardwood As- 
sociation rules of January 1948. The 
successful bidder will be required to post 
20 percent performance bond or bank 
guaranty before any contract is con- 
cluded. 


Egypt in Market 
for White Corn 


Egypt’s Ministry of Supply wishes to 
purchase 50,000 tons of No. 2 white corn 
in the United States, with payment to be 
made in dollars, according to the Amer- 
ican Embassy in Cairo. Quotations 
should be f. o. b. Atlantic port. 

Interested suppliers should communi- 
cate with the Ministry of Supply, Cairo, 
Egypt. 


Bombay Port Trust Cancels 
Call for Bids on Hoists 


The Bombay Port Trust, India, has 
canceled its call for tenders for the sup- 
ply of 12 hydraulic hoists, according to 
information just received from the Amer- 
ican Consulate General in Bombay. No 
reason was given for the cancellation. 

The call for bids was announced in the 
February 14 issue of FoREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY. 


Steel Wire and Cable for 
City of Buenos Aires 


Steel wire and cables for the street- 
car trolley system of the City of Buenos 
Aires, Argentina, are required by the 
Transport Corporation of that city, which 
invites bids covering the supply of 56,000 
kilograms of wire or cable, and an addi- 
tional 3,000 kilograms of cable. Bids will 
be opened on April 20, 1949, and should be 
addressed to Corporacion de Transportes 
de la Ciudad de Buenos Aires, Buenos 
Aires, Argentina. 

One copy of the bid announcement (in 
Spanish), including terms and general 
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specifications, has been furnished to the 
Department of Commerce. Interested 
parties may obtain this copy on a loan 
basis upon request to the Commercial 
Intelligence Branch, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

It is understood that acceptance of a 
bid with dollar quotations will include 
the stipulation that payment will be de- 
ferred for a year toa year and a half from 
date of delivery of the material. 


Arrival of Siamese Railway 
Mission Delayed 


The Department of Commerce has just 
been advised that the arrival of the Siam- 
ese railway delegation, scheduled for 
March 14, has been postponed until 
March 23 or 25. 

Details of the mission appeared in the 
March 14 issue of FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY. 


New Zealand Invites Bids 
for Traveling Crane 


Tenders for the supply and delivery of 
a 100-ton electric traveling gantry crane 
for the Maraetai power scheme are in- 
vited by the State Hydroelectric Depart- 
ment, Wellington, New Zealand. 

Bids will be received until April 26, 
1949. 

Four copies of the tender, including 
specifications and drawings, have been 
furnished to the Department of Com- 
merce. Interested parties may obtain 
one copy on a loan basis by applying to 
the Commercial Intelligence Branch, 
U. S. Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 


Additional Equipment for 
New Zealand Project 


A request for bids covering the supply 
and delivery of one 5 m. v. a. 50/11 kv. 
transformer bank has been issued by the 
New Zealand State Hydroelectric De- 
partment, Wellington, in connection with 
its substation project. This equipment 
constitutes Contract No. 104 and is for 
Tauranga Substation, section 380 Hamil- 
ton. Bids will be received until 4 p. m., 
May 10, 1949. 

Four copies of the tender, including 
plans, specifications, and drawings, are 
available on a loan basis from the Com- 
mercial Intelligence Branch, U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D. C. Copies are also obtainable from 
the New Zealand Trade Commissioner, 
1800 K Street NW., Washington, D. C. 


American Firms Asked 
To Quote on Gliders 

American manufacturers are requested 
by the Ministry of Education, Phnom 
Penh, Cambodia, Indiochina, to furnish 





prices, c. i. f. Saigon, for the following 
equipment: Glider with dual contro}: 
glider (primary) for beginners; glider for 
short flights; and launching gear, take. 
off ropes, and cables. 

Quotations may be sent direct to the 
Ministry, or forwarded to the American 
Consulate General, Saigon, Indoching 
for transmittal to that agency. 


Foreign Visitors 


1. Australia—Vincent McAloon, represent. 
ing Jeldi Pty. Ltd., 111 Campbell Street, Syq. 
ney, is interested in textile machinery, 
Scheduled to arrive February 21, yig San 
Francisco, for a visit of 8 to 10 weeks. U. 8 
address: c o Jack Liss & Sons Co., 10] West 
Thirty-first Street, New York, N. Y.  Itiner. 
ary: San Francisco, Los Angeles, New York. 
Washington, Dalton, and Chattanooga 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared 

2. Belgian Congo—Ch Nicoletopoulos, rep- 
resenting Comituri (Société Commerciale ¢ 
Industrielle de l'Ituri) (general importers 
distributors), P. O. Box 234, Leopoldville, js 
interested in receiving offers from Uniteg 
States manufacturers in all lines, particularly 
ndustrial and agricultural; also interested 
in job lots of seconds of cotton prints, enam. 


elware, and dinnerware He is now in the 
United States until the end of March. U.§ 
address: c 0 Dobbeleer Co., 17 Battery Place 


New York 4, N. Y 

3. Engiand—-W. K. Williamson, represent. 
ing Wm K. Williamson & Co. Ltd. (importer 
exporter jobber factor, commission mer. 
chant), 41 Whitehall, London, 8S. W. 1 
interested in representing American manu- 
facturers of heavy machinery and machine 
tools for the sale of such equipment in the 
United Kingdom and western European 
countries He is now in the United States 
until April 15 U. S. address: 15 William 
Street, New York, N. Y. ‘Itinerary: Chicag 
Kansas City, St. Louis, and New York 

4. France Jacques Rebstock and Léon Ot- 
tawa, representing Maison Spiertz S. A. (im- 
porter, exporter, manufacturer), 15 Rue de la 
Plaine, Strasbourg-Meinau (Bas-Rhin), are 


interested in investigating the manufacture 


pre é used in the production of auto- 
mobile bodie with a view to arranging for 
the manufacture under license of such 
presses in France for the French automobile 
industry Scheduled to arrive about March 
14, via New York City, for a month's visit 
U. S. address: c o Clearing Machine Corp, 


100 West Monroe Street, Chicago 3, Il. Itin 
erary New York, Cincinnati, Chicago, and 
Detroit 

5. France—Paul-Jean Bernard, represen 
ing La Maison du Voyage (travel agency hav- 
ing facilities to cover Italy, Switzerland, and 
other European countries), 6 rue Boudreau 
Paris, 9e, wishes to arrange for suitable ca- 


respondents in the various cities of the 
United State He is now in the United 
States until the first week of April. U.5§ 
address co Lorenz Mure, 515 Madison 


Avenue, New York, N. Y 
World Trade Directory Report being pre 
pared 








6. Ireland—-Tadgh Twomey representing | 


Irish Sugar Co. Ltd. (beet sugar factory) 
Mallow, County Cork, is interested in con 
tactin manufacturers of ugar-making 
equipment, and in visiting sugar factories 


and training schools to learn latest develop. | 


ments in the industry Scheduled to arrive 
March 3, via New York City, for a visit of 7 
weeks. U.S. address: c/o Dorr Co., 568 Le 
ington Avenue, New York, N. Y. Itinerary 
New York, Boston, Denver, Detroit, Louisville 
Los Angeles, and Ogden 
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world Trade Directory Report being pre- 


0 ast De. K. Mossberg, representing 
sjechushtan Ltd. (importer, manufacturer), 
1 Jaffa Road, Tel Aviv, is interested in pur- 
nasing and obtaining investment of U. S. 
ys ital in sanitary ware manufacturer, non- 
ps metals, semimanufactured products, 
oi and steel manufactures, and technical 
supplies. Scheduled to arrive during the 
latter part of March, via New York City, for 
a visit of 2 months. U.S. address: c/o U.S. 
artment of Commerce Regional Office, 42 


e 
Snaeny New York, N. Y. Itinery: New 
York. = 

8, Spain Domingo Planas Blavia, Tomas 


de Ybarra No 15, Seville, is interested in 
machinery for the manufacture of cotton 
materials, and s¢ eks technical information 
on such equipment Scheduled to arrive 
March 8, via New York City, for a visit of 
30 days. U.S address: c o The Murray Co., 
Dallas, Tex Itinerary: New York, Chicago, 
Dallas, and possibly San Francisco 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

9. Switzerland Paul Matzinger (importer, 
retailer), Steinenberg 5, Basle, is interested in 
purchasing linoleum, carpets, and rubber 
floor coverings seeks technical infor- 
mation on rubber and synthetic rubber floor 
covering methods and durability. He is now 
in the United States until April 2. U.S 
address: Statler Hotel (Hotel Pennsyivania) 
Seventh Avenue and 33d Street, New York, 
N.Y. Itinerary: Philadelphia, Chicago, Bos- 
ton, and Akron 


also 


Licensing Opportunities 


10. Chile—Vega Noriega y Cia., Ltda 
(hardware dealers), Calle Puente 701, Casilla 
49, Santiago, and its manufacturing sub- 
sidiary, Fabrica Nacional de Articulos de 
Ferreteria are interested in contacting 
United States hardware manufacturers 
which, because of current Chilean import 


restrictions, are not able to sell in this mar- 
ket and might, therefore, be interested in 
manufacturing products in Chile. The for- 
eign firm manufactures hardware 
items such as hinges, barrel bolts, door locks, 
cremone bolts, screw hooks 
tran- 
corner irons, drawer 


various 


eyes and screw 
safety hasps, case bolts 
som bolts, chain bolts 
pulls and nails It like to improve 
the quality and these products 
and begin the manufacture of related hard- 
ware items 

Studies made by the 


surface bolts, 


would 


output of 


company with regard 
to Chile's hardware consumption trends and 
Its present production 
favorable sales outlook 
the installation of modern machinery 
equipment Further information including 
general conditions in Chile, export possibili- 
les to other South American countries, and 
terms under which the manufacture would 


facilities indicate a 
which would justify 


and 


be undertaken, may be requested from Vega 
Noriega y Cia., Ltda 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared 

ll. France—-Etablissements Tetlow-S. A 
R. L. 19 Avenue du Maréchal Foch, Bolbec 
Seine-Inférieure, desires to obtain agency, 


or the manufacture in France, under license, 
of patented American articles, in their lines 
of weaving-mill Firm 
factures heddle reeds, 
heddles 

12. Mexico 
taciones, S. A 


acce orTrties manu- 


weaving frames for 
Compania Arro de Represen- 
. Bernardo Couto 24—A, Mexico, 
D. F., desires to import machinery to make 
Paper cups in Mexico, or to enter into an 
agreement with a United States manufac- 
turer to manufacture in Mexico on a royalty 
or other basis , 
World Trade 
prepared 


Directory Report being 


March 21. 1949 


Import Opportunities 


13. Algeria—Barbary Coast Co. (commis- 
sion merchant), 6, Rue Drouillet, Algiers, has 
available for export the following first- 
quality food products: 10 tons of extra 
fancy dates, 1 ton of vanilla beans (50 per- 
cent first-quality, 50 percent second-qual- 
ity), and 60 tons of capers. Quality and 
tonnage of capers as follows: 5 tons, Non- 
pareil; 10 tons, Surfine; 5 tons, Capucine; 
20 tons, Capotte; 20 tons, Fine. Price of Ca- 
pers only is available upon request from 
Commercial Intelligence Branch,. U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 
Inspection of products at Algiers, upon re- 
quest, by inspector appointed by buyer or 
suggested by seller, at expense of buyer. 

14. Austria—Johann Litschauer, 
Johnstrasse, Vienna XV, offers to export 
Weichsel wood for pipe stems. Firm states 
that several thousand gross of the size for- 
merly used by United States manufacturers, 
that is, pieces 4'4 inches in length and 7 to 
11 millimeters in diameter, are available. 
Other sizes could also be procured in large 
quantities, 

World Trade Director Report 
pared. 

15. Austria—-Kriwanek & Wiesinger, 49/51 
Sturtgasse, Vienna XV, desires to export large 
quantities of Weichsel wood for pipe stems. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

16. Brazil—Aparicio Nunes (processor, ex- 
porter and wholesaler), Rua General Camara, 
78, Porto Alegre, Rio Grande do Sol, wishes 
to export Brazilian Parana pine lumber, air 
dried and dressed, in the following grades: 
First-quality—absolutely uniform color and 
without any defects; second-quality—knots 
only on one side; third-grade—knots on both 
Specifications: %4’’ to 
3’’ in thickness, 4’’ to 12’’ in width, 9’ to 18’ 
in length. Inspection made, while loading 
on board ship, by Instituto Nacional do Pinho 
and by Ministerio da Agricultura, at ex- 
porter’s expense. Official certificates of clas- 
sification measure are included on set 
of shipping documents. This firm would also 
be interested in bartering lumber for refrig- 
any other desired United States 


4/6 


being pre- 


sides, no worm holes 


and 


erators, or 
commodity 


Word Trade Directory Report is being 
prepared 
17. Canada—Lenex Corporation (broker), 


1245 Queen Street West, Toronto 3, Ontario, 
wishes to export and seeks agent for processed 
dairy products such as skim spray and roller 
process milk powder, whole spray and roller 


process casein, and animal feed powder 
Firm states that the first-grade powder is 
equal to the United States Department of 


Agriculture extra-grade. Other grades are on 
equivalent levels. Casein and animal feed 
do not have to be graded, and are bought by 
description. Standard packing: Powder in 
200-pound barrels, 30-pound and 1-pound 
tins; casein and feed in 100-pound bags. The 
products offered are of a seasonable nature, 
the heaviest stocks being available in May, 
June, July, and August. There are, however, 
sources of supply from whom the firm may 
obtain reasonable amounts all year. As it is 
not always possible to obtain export permits 
for human consumption grade milk powder, 
interest is presently in disposing of casein 
and animal feed powders 

18. Denmark-—Clausen-Jensen & Co. (man- 
ufacturer), 52 E. Mariendalsvej, Copenhagen 
F., offers to export best-quality hand-made, 
pure wool, baby clothes. Firm states it is in 
a position to supply 1,000 garments each 
month and promises delivery within 3 months 
after the establishment of an _ irrevocable 
letter of credit. Sample garments and price 
list are obtainable on a loan basis from Com- 


mercial Intelligence Branch, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

(Previously announced, FoREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY, October 30, 1948.) 

19. Egypt—The Egyptian Industries of 
Flax, Rope, Twine, Palm Yarn and Cotton 
Waste (export merchant), 62 Fouad I Street, 
Cairo, desires to export and seeks agent for 
fiber flax in pressed bales, and palm yarn 
(fiber in pressed bales). 

20. England—British Chemical Products & 
Colours Lt. (export agents), Buckingham 
House, 6-7 Buckingham Street, Strand, Lon- 
don, W. C. 2., has available for export con- 
centrated metal powders and oxides, anilines, 
dyestuffs, toluidines and toning reds. 

21. England—Partridge, Wilson & Com- 
pany Limited (manufacturing electrical en- 
gineers) , Davenset Electrical Works, Evington 
Valley Road, Leicester, offers to export and 
seeks agent for “Davenset” high discharge 
automotive battery testers. Instrument is 
molded in special shock-resisting plastic, and 
used for measuring the voltage of storage 
batteries (accumulators) under a discharge 
of 100 to 140 amperes. Firm would appreciate 
any special instructions regarding packing, 
specifications, and selling price of competitive 
models. 

22. England—Smith, Major & Stevens, Ltd. 
(manufacturers), Greycoat Street, Westmin- 
ster, London, S. W. 1., wishes to export large 
quantities of high-quality door closers (floor 
door springs), hydraulic check and non- 
check types. Illustrated catalog is available 
on a loan basis from Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

23. England—Windsors & Bridgewater 
Mills, Ltd. (manufacturer and converter), 
Bombay House, 59 Whitworth Street, Man- 
chester 1, wishes to export handkerchief piece 
goods (lawn). Firm has 25,000 yards of 37’’ 
fabric, and 25,000 yards of 49’’ fabric availa- 
ble for shipment. Specifications: Total 
threads per square inch 260; 1.64 ounces per 
square yard. Further information including 
sample of material is available on a loan 
basis from Commercial Intelligence Branch, 
U. S. Department of Commerce, Washington 
25, D. C. 

24. France—Louis Colombier et Compagnie 
(manufacturer), 28 Rue Bayard, Armentieres, 
Nord, desires to export and seeks agent for 
various grades of linen cloth for sheets, pillow 
slips, dish cloths, also clothing. 

Current World Trade Directory Report be- 
ing prepared. 

25. Franc e—Etablissements Caucheteux 
(manufacturer, wholesaler), 15-79 Avenue 
Jean-Jaurés, Ronchin, Nord, wishes to export 
50 to 100 patented grain disinfectors (pow- 
dering apparatus) for disinfecting cereal 
seeds. Wallez system, Type Station B. Ca- 
pacity of spraying machine is 4,000 kilos per 
hour; French patent No. 937,547 equipped 
with, or without, a triple-phase 0.5 HP elec- 
tric motor, enabling the dry disinfecting of 
cereal seeds. Illustrated leaflet is available 
on a loan basis from Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. Firm would consider 
appointing a representative in the United 
States. 

26. France—Gayet, Beriot et Fils (manu- 
facturer, export merchant, wholesaler), 65 
Blvd. de la République, Roubaix, Nord, has 
available for export unlimited quantities of 
wax tapers and church candles. Firm will 
furnish samples upon request. Candles are 
offered on an outright sales basis but an 
agent is also desired. 

27. Germany—Paul Adam, Peter Gemein- 
der Strasse 22, Obertshausen, Kreis Offenbach 
am Main, wishes to export and seeks agent 
for first-quality suede and velvet-calf hand- 
bags, outfitted with comb, lipstick cases, and 
compacts. 


1] 





28. Germany—aAntoni & Co., Postfach 32, 
(24b) Neustadt (Holstein), is interested in 
contacting first-class jewelers. Firm repre- 
sents J. Friedrich Goldemann, Hamburg, who 
will participate in the German Trade Exhi- 
bition to be held in New York, April 9 to 24. 

29. Germany—Otto R. H. Beger, Werra- 
strasse 13, Duisburg, wishes to export and 
seeks agent for corrugated and divergent fas- 
teners to be used in manufacturing packing 
cases. 

30. Germany—Hermann Biederlack & Co 
(manufacturer), (21a) Greven (Westfalen), 
desires to export and seeks agent for bright- 
colored cotton blankets suitable for the beach 
and picnics, automobile rugs and wall hang- 
ings; fieecy cotton linings for raincoats, 
leather coats and jackets; waterproof cotton 
cloth for making slippers; and mop cloths 
(scourers) . 

31. Germany—Richard Bouncken, Espla- 
nade 45 (24a) Hamburg 36, offers to export 
“Elca” photo cameras, chromium-plated. 

32. Germany—Ernst Briigger, Bleichstrasse 
24, Ecke Brausenwerth, (22a) Wuppertal- 
Elberfeld, is interested in exporting tools and 
machines for watchmakers and jewelers. 

33. Germany—Hommelwerke G. m. b. H., 
Mannheim-Kafertal (U. S. Zone), wishes to 
export precision tools, such as gage blocks 
and accessories, limit gages, thread and taper 
gages, micrometers, measuring machines, 
scales and reamers, taps and cutters, and 
hob-thread milling machines. 

34. Germany—Nedindo K. G., Rédings- 
markt 24, Hamburg 11, offers to export all 
kinds of industrial and chemical products 
from Germany. 

35. Germany—Fritz Phillips, Angelgerate- 
fabrikation, Neuenstein Wurttbg., desires to 
export metal fishing rods to the United 
States. 

36. Germany—Phywe AG (manufacturer), 
(20b) Gotti.gen (British Zone), wishes to 
export the Phywe ultracentrifuge (centrifuge 
with optical equipment for analytic pur- 
poses). One illustrated leaflet is available on 
a loan basis from Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. Firm states it will 
participate in the German Trade Exposition 
to be held in New York, April 9 to 24. 

37. Germany—Hans_ Schlichtmann, 11, 
Spitalerstrasse, Hamburg 1, offers to export 
notions, laces, small ironware such as draw- 
ing pins and upholstery nails, and general 
merchandise 

38. Germany—Hermann Wittenborg, 
Steinhagen in Westfalen, wishes to export 
“Old Gin” and “Original Wittenborg West- 
falischer Steinhager.”’ 

39. Germany—dZietz & Jahn (importer, ex- 
porter), Ludwigstrasse 53, (16) Offenbach 
Main, wishes to contact firms interested in 
fur coats (rabbit fur), ladies’ fur-trimmed 
coats and suits, leather goods‘ including 
travel accessories, vanity sets (comb, brushes, 
mirror) 

40. Ireland—Patrick Sweeney & Son (gen- 
eral merchants, trawler owners, operator of 
shark fishery), Achill Sound, County Mayo, 
has available for export the hides and fins 
of “Basking” sharks (400 to 700 sharks). 
Samples available for inspection upon re- 
quest from foreign firm. 

41. Italy—Ditta Comm. Giovanni Pacifico 
(retailer, manufacturer, agent), Via Na- 
zionale 89, Rome, wishes to export saffron 
to the United States. Firm states that in 
order to comply with the Department of 
Agriculture standards it has prepared a 
special type of saffron for export, mainly, 
eliminating the yellow types. 

42. Japan—Kowa Celluloid Co., Ltd. (man- 
ufacturer, exporter), 736 Imazu-cho, Joto- 
Ku, Osaka, offers to export celluloid goods, 
glass and imitation pearl necklaces, glass 


12 


animals, camphor, stationery 
thermos bottles, and enamelware. 

43. Japan—Kyowa Trading Co., Ltd. (ex- 
porters, manufacturers, agents), 11 Yanagi- 
bashi 2 Chome, Daito-Ku (Central P. O. Box 
732), Tokyo, wishes to export large quantities 
of narrow-width fabrics, such as elastic web- 
bing, cotton tape, rayon or silk ribbons, and 
elastic braid. 

44. Japan—Nippon Shoko Co., Ltd., P. O 
Box No. 157, Tokyo Central, offers to export 
Christmas-tree lights and flashlight bulbs 

45. Japan—Royal Trading Co., Ltd. (Royal 
Compania de Intercambio Comercial S. A.), 
9, Saiwaicho 5-Chome, Naniwa-Ku, Osaka, 
offers to export general merchandise. A list 
of commodities offered by firm is available 
upon request from Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, Department of Commerce, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. 

46. Japan—Sekii Industry Co., Ltd. (ex- 
porter, manufacturer), 3-15 Asakusa 
Kurame, Tokyo, desires to export large quan- 
tities of Christmas-tree lights. 

47. Japan—Heian Soen (art dealer), 1, 
Miyazaki-Cho, Shimogamo, Sakyo-Ku, Kyoto, 
wishes to export oriental art objects, art 
tertiles, metal art objects, lacquer wares, and 
other artistic goods 

48. Japan—-Sugihara Trading Co. Ltd 
(manufacturer, exporter, importer 
merchant), No. 19, 1-Chome 
Suji, Kitaku, Osaka, 
kinds of teztiles 
rayon ribbons, optical goods 
beads, glassware, enamelware 
struments, and general 

49. Japan—-Tsurumi Trading Co. (import- 
ers and exporters), 538 Tabata-Cho Kita-Ku 
Tokyo, is interested in exporting 
products and general merchandise 

50. Japan—-Yamacho & Co., Ltd 
facturers’ representative, importer ex- 
porter), P. O. Box Kobe 333, 35, Nishimachi 
Ikuta-Ku, Kobe to export all sizes 
of rubber transmission belts Price list is 
available upon request from Commercial In- 
telligence Branch, U. S. Department 
merce, Washington 25, D. C 

51. Mexico—Cia. Industrial de Pachuca 
S. A. (manufacturer, wholesaler), Kilometr 
91, Carretera Mexico a Pachuca, Pachuca 
Hidalgo, has available for shipment 55,000 to 
66,000 pounds of carded 
month. Nos. 20/1; 24/1; 30/1; and 36 2; can 
also make 20/2; 24 2; and 30/2. Cotton used 
is Strict Middling of 1 1/16 inches. Samples 
of cotton yarn are available from Commer- 
cial Intelligence Branch, U. S. Department 
of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C 

Note: This firm also seeks American cap- 
ital, for expansion, to the amount of 750,000 
pesos (half the amount already invested) 
either in the form of a 10-year mortgage on 
the company, paying 8 percent to 10 percent 
annually, or by accepting an American in- 
vestor as a partner in the business 

52. Mezico—Alvaro Garza Trevino (ex- 
porter), Martinez Zavala 375 Norte, Mon- 
terrey, Nuevo Leon, seeks a market in the 
United States for satin spar. Experiments 
indicate that the material is a very effective 
insulator and may be used in electrical ap- 
pliances; also mineral may be melted, col- 
ored, and molded for use in the manufacture 
of ceramics, sanitary ware, and ornaments 
Melted material can withstand 3,000 volts. 
To date the material has been produced in 
jade green, gray green, and white. Further 
information, including price and sample of 
satin spar, is available on a loan basis from 
Commercial Intelligence Branch, U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C 

53. Netherlands-—-C. V Producten Han- 
delsvennootschap “Prohaven”’ (export agent 
for Netherland footwear manufacturers), 48 
Mauritsweg, Rotterdam, offers to export 
10,000 pairs weekly of leather footwear such 


articles, 


general 
Tenjimbashi- 
desires to export all 
toys, notions, silk and 
imitation-pearl 
dissecting ivl- 
merchandise 


bam bo« 


(manue- 


wishes 


of Com- 


cotton 


yarn each 


as boots and shoes (men's, women’s P 
children’s), mules, workmen's boots, mineee 
boots with steel toecap. Firm Offers to br 
low-, medium-, and high-grade Lootwen 
Price list available on request from Commer. 
cial Intelligence Branch, U. §S. Departmen; 
of Commerce, Washington 25, D.C, ‘ 

54. Norway— Scandinavian Products Ex 
port Co. A/S (export merchants), 16 Gabels. 
gate, Oslo, desires to export ceramic tiles ty 
be used for table tops. Each tile Measures 
15 x 15x 1 centimeters and weighs 420 grams 
Sets comprise 6, 9, 12, and 18 tiles per table 
Quality: Best Swedish Uppsala/Ekeby tiles 
decorated by well-known Norwegian artists 
Quantities available: Approximately 200 sets 
of tiles per month at present; later, 400 se 
per month will be available. Officia) inspec. 
tion not required in Norway. Delivery wi) 
be made on basis of samples furnished pro. 
spective importers 

55. Scotland—H. Wolifson Ltd. 
commission merchants, 
33-35 Virginia Street, Glasgow 
port new-type molded plastic 
washable with fast colors. Masks in Various 
human and animal faces. Foreign firm will 
furnish sample upon request 

56. Siam—Y. I. E. Assia, Ltd (exporter 
‘utter of precious stones), 632 Mahachaj 
toad, Bangkok, desires to contact firms deal. 
ing in precious and 
Foreign firm 
sapphires 


(Whole. 

exporters) 
offers to eX. 
face masks 


salers, 


semiprectous stones 


specializes in zircons and 
57. Sweden—Lig num (manulacturer) 
Postfack 75, NyKoping, wishes to export ap- 
proximately 


brush 


10,000 gross annually of artists 
handle 5,000 gross annually of 3-ply 
hanger 10,000 collapsible seat 
The U. S. Department of Com. 
merce has available on a loan basis 1 dregs 


and several brush 


veneer dress 
for childrer 
hanger, 1 collapsible seat 
handles, including prices on all commodities 
lease specify item desired in correspondence 
addressed to Commercial Intelligence Branch 
U. S. Department of Commerce 
25, D. C 


Washington 


Export Opportunities 


Heine 
(importing 


58. Australia Bros (Australasia 
Pty. Ltd distributor, manufac- 
turer's agent, commission merchant), 28l- 
285 Collin Melbourne, C. 1, seeks 
purchase quotations for netting and 
footing (also called netting strip 
Specifications: 42’ x 114°" x 17 gage, gal- 
vanized alternatively manu- 
factured from aluminum; 36°’ wide also ac 
ceptable. Firm requests interested parties t 
offers 


Street 
wire 


neeting 


after weaving 


submit stating maximum quantities 
on the basis c. i. f., Au 


otherwise f. o. b., and 


and delivery dates 
tralian main ports 
stating rate of 
would appreciate receiving six sample cut 
tings by air mail 

59. Belgium—IJzermagazijn Van Eyck 8.¥ 
(importer, wholesaler), 15 Tiensestraat, Lou- 
vain, seeks purchase quotations for 100,00 
to 300,000 handles in ash wood for forks (hay 
forks and others) 

60. Cuba—Reciprocity Trading Co. (com- 
mission merchant), Aguiar 574, Habana 
wishes to contact manufacturers of machin- 
ery for making multiwall kraft paper bags 

61. Ecuador—Maquinarias Henriques C. 4 
(importing distributor, manufacturers 
agent), Pichincha 120 (P. O. Box 176) 
Guayaquil, seeks purchase quotations f@ 

mall pasteurizing plants for use on farm 
pasteurize from 300 to 1,500 quarts of milk 
daily. This firm has in mind a single cu& 
tomer, but if one such plant proved ec 
nomically feasible, a number of them might 
be sold as pasteurized milk is in considerable 
demand 
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62 France—Gayet-Beriot et Fils (manu- 
jrer), 65 Boulevard de la République, 

— ix ‘Nord, wishes purchase quotations 
oe of carnutuba waz (4 tons, gray fatty; 
fon, f10r) 5 tons of candelilla waz (prima) ; 
5 tons of American mineral waz (3 tons, light 
yellow; 2 tons, white). 
” 63. Germany Arbeitsgemeinschaft Dach- 
pappen-I ndustrie 7 Armenruhstrasse ai. 
wiesbaden-Biebrich, urgently requests quo- 
tations for 1,000 tons of wool-felt roofing with 
a weight of 400-450 grams per square meter. 

64. Germany- Bergford Holzhandlung, Am 
Markt 4, (24a) Luneburg, seeks quotations 
for hickory logs, dogwood and persimmon 
squares suitable for manufacture of shuttle 
plocks 

65. Germany- Hermann Biederlack & Co. 
(manufacturer), (21a) Greven (Westfalen), 
wishes to purchase quotations for cotton- 
waste raw material such as ringsweeps, card- 
sweeps, linters, and strips. Firm requests 
offers and samples by air mail 

66. Germany—British-Continentale Han- 
delsgesellschaft (importer, exporter, agent), 
poststrasse 31, (24a) Hamburg 36 urgently 
requests quotations for all grades of rosin 
and turpentine. Offers to be quoted c. 1. f. 
Hamburg, Bremen, Antwerp, or Rotterdam 
with prices per 100 kilograms 

67. Germany—Jacob Campen (importing 
distributor), 19, Ottersbeckallee, Hamburg, 
seeks purchase quotations for carload lots of 
logs such as hickory, ash, walnut, poplar, 
Douglas fir, and other Pacific Coast varie- 
ties; hickory dimension stock; and lumber 
such as cottonwood, southern pine, Douglas 
fir, and other Pacific Coast varieties 

68. India—The Port Canning and Land 
Improvement Co., Ltd. (merchants, bankers, 
and manufacturers), P.O. Canningtown, Dis- 
trict 24, Parganas, West Bengal, wishes pur- 
chase quotations for modern-type machinery 
to establish one dry-ice factory 

69. Italy—Ditta Arturo Mancini (importer, 


wholesaler, and retailer of electrical appli- 
ances and radios), Via Pontaccio, 19, Milan 
seeks purchase quotations for 50 electric 


household refrigerators of the following sizes: 
20 refrigerators, approximate size, 2.47 to 3.17 
cubic feet; 20 refrigerators, approximate size, 
635 cubic feet; 10 refrigerators, approximate 
size, 7.77 cubic feet. Firm also seeKs agency 
for well-known refrigerators not already rep- 
resented in Italy Quotations submitted 
f.o.b. New York, but preferably c. 1. f. Genoa. 
Firm would appreciate receiving offer by ca- 
ble, owing to the fact that import permit 
will expire on March 31, 1949. Cable address: 
Amancini, Milan 

70. Mezico—Compafiia Arro de Represen- 
taciones, S. A.. Bernardo Couto 24-A, Mexico, 
D. F. urgently requests quotations for pow- 
dered milk, tartaric acid and citric acid, par- 
afined paper and glassine paper, and similar 
lines. Firm is also interested in importing 
machinery and raw materials for the confec- 
tionary trade 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared 

71. Netherlands—Handelmij. ‘“Combinex” 
(wholesaler, import merchant), Hoorn, seeks 
purchase quotations and agency for small ag- 
riculture or garden tractors, from 6 hp. to 
12 hp.; agricultural implements such as 
ploughs and harrows 

72. Singapore—International Syndicate 
(manufacturer), 189 Cecil Street, Singapore, 
seeks purchase quotations for a minimum- 
capacity dehydrating plant for dehydrating 
bananas, Power available, 220-volt, 3-phase, 
50-cycle. Also, the latest-type kiln required 
for producing 100 tons of hardwood charcoal 
per week. If electrically operated, plant 
should include generator for producing 220- 
Volt, 3-phase, 50-cycle current. Firm re- 
quests full descriptive literature on dehy- 
drating plant 


March 21, 1949 


Agency Opportunities 


73. British West Indies—Sheene’s Agencies 
(manufacturer’s agent), 10 Chacon Street, 
Port of Spain, Trinidad, seeks agency for all 
grades of ladies’ shoes, rubbers, and canvas 
footwear for dress and sports wear. 

74. Colombia—Pan American Export & Im- 
port Co. Ltda. (resident agent for American 
manufacturers and exporters on a strict com- 
mission basis), Edificio O. K., Barranquilla, 
seeks representation for copra, soybeans, 
babassu, peanuts, sesame, palma de vino ker- 
nels, sunflower seeds, castor beans and muru- 
muru, and all oil-bearing seeds suitable for 
vegetable-oil and soap manufacture. Firm 
requests price quotations on an unlimited 
quantity of all items which are available for 
export. Request cabled quotations to include 
full specifications, quantity ready for ship- 
ment, and approximate date of delivery. 
Cable address: PAEIMCO, Barranquilla. 

75. Denmark—Stener Aarsdal (manufac- 
turer's agent), 29 Amagertorv, Copenhagen K, 
seeks representation from manufacturers of 
fine and heavy chemicals and pharmaceu- 
ticals. Chemicals for industrial purposes, 
such as for tanners and manufacturers of 
paints and varnishes, candles, textiles, and 
cosmetic preparations. 

76. Denmark—Aros, Inc. (manufacturer’s 
agent), 26 Vikaersvej, Risskov, seeks agency 
from manufacturers of industrial equipment 
for the metal and wood-working industries, 
as well as metal and wood-cutting hand tools. 

77. France—Laroche Fréres (manufacturer, 
commission agent), 46, rue des Marais, Paris, 
desires agency for chemical products. 

78. Germany—Gustav Honck, Gr. Burstah 
31, Hindenburghaus, Hamburg 11, wishes to 
act as purchasing agent for United States 
firms 

79. Italy—Aldo Sacchettoni (sales agent), 
2-72 Via Ponte Reale, Genoa, seeks represen- 
tation for canned foodstuffs. 

80. Palestine—Menache Eliachar Ltd., Jeru- 
salem, is interested in obtaining agencies 
from manufacturers of agricultural machin- 
ery and crawler tractors, both large and 
small 

81. Turkey—Metal Turk Anonim Sirketi 
(importing distributor and manufacturer's 
agent), 3 Iskele Cad., Tophane, Galata, Istan- 
bul, desires agencies for mechanical repair 
shop machinery and equipment including 
welding machinery and equipment, milling 
machines, files, brass and copper plates and 
wire; also mining machinery and equipment 
including Decauville wagonettes and rails, air 
compressors, and calcium carbide. 


Additional Foreign Visitors 


(Note.—Information on the following vis- 
itors was received too late to include in the 
regular listing.) 

82. Denmark—Mogens Vissing, represent- 
ing Bay & Vissing Ltd. (exporter, wholesaler, 
manufacturer), 28 Tomsgaardsvej, Copen- 
hagen NV, is interested in visiting plants 
manufacturing plastic and turret brushes, 
and wishes to obtain technical information 
concerning latest methods of manufacturing 
and processing such brushes. Scheduled to 
arrive March 16, via New York City, for an 
indefinite period. U.S. address: c/o Danish 
Consulate General, 42 Broadway, New York, 


N. Y. Itinerary: New York, Chicago, and 
Washington 
83. Italy—Dott. Ing. Giovanni Terzano, 


representing Dott. Ing. Giovanni Terzano & 
Co. (importer, exporter, wholesaler, manufac- 
turer), 19 Via Darwin Milan, is interested in 
purchasing and obtaining agencies for pre- 
cision apparatus for scientific research work 
in medical and industrial flelds, including 
such items as vacuum pumps and gages, 
stroboscopes, centrifuges, and_ sterilizing 
equipment. He will be in the United States 


until March 25. U. S. address: c/o Italian 
Drug Importing Co. Inc., 225 Lafayette Street, 
New York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York, Chi- 
cago, and Philadelphia. 


Trade Lists Available 


The Commercial Intelligence Branch 
has recently published the following 
trade lists of which mimeographed copies 
may be obtained only by American firms 
from this Branch and from Department 
of Commerce Field Offices. The price 
is $1 a list for each country. 


Alcoholic-Beverage Manufacturers—Siam. 

Architects, Builders, Contractors and En- 
gineers—Paraguay. 

Bag and Bagging Importers, Dealers, Man- 
ufacturers, and Exporters—Cuba. 

Beverage Manufacturers—Chile. 

Books, Magazine, and Periodical Importers 
and Dealers—Austria. 

Boot and Shoe Importers and Dealers— 
Paraguay. 

Business Firms—Cape Verde Islands. 

Candle Manufacturers—Israel. 

Chemical Importers and Dealers—Bolivia. 

Chemical Importers and Dealers—Israel. 

Coal, Coke, and Fuel Importers and Deal- 
ers—Israel. 

Confectionery Importers, 
Manufacturers—Siam. 

Dairy Industry—lIsrael. 

Dry-Goods and Clothing Importers and 
Dealers—Israel. 

Feather Importers, Dealers, and Export- 
ers—Paraguay. 

Fertilizer Manufacturers and Exporters— 
Egypt. 

Fur and Skin Dyers, Dressers, Bleachers, 
and Cleaners—Canada. 

Furniture Importers and Dealers—Guate- 
mala. 

Furniture Importers and Dealers—Switzer- 
land. 

Furniture Manufacturers—Siam. 

Handicraft and Novelty Manufacturers and 
Exporters—Spain. 

Hide and Skin Importers, Dealers, and Ex- 
porters—Peru. 

Hotels—Siam. 

Laundry and Dry-Cleaning Industry— 
Israel. 

Lime-Burning Plants—Ecuador. 

Lime-Burning Plants—Canada. 

Metal-Working Plants and Shops—Egypt. 

Metal-Working Plants and Shops—Iran. 

Mining Companies and Exporters of Ores— 
Chile. 

Mining Companies and Exporters of Ores— 
Mexico. 

Mining Companies and Exporters of Ores— 
Norway. 

Motion-Picture Industry—Siam., 

Motion-Picture Industry—tTrieste. 

Motor-Vehicle Importers and Dealers— 


Dealers, and 


Egypt. 
Motor-Vehicle Importers and Dealers— 
Siam. 


Naval-Store Importers, Dealers, Producers, 
and Exporters—Greece. 

Nonmetallic Mineral Importers and Deal- 
ers—Netherlands. 

Philatelists and Philatelic Societies—Para- 
guay. 

Photographic-Supply Dealers and Photog- 
raphers—Madagascar. 

Precious- and Semiprecious-Stone Export- 
ers—Brazil. 

Printers, Lithographers, 
Publishers—Siam. 

Rice Mills—Iran. 

Rubber Stamp and Stencil (Mimeograph) 
Manufacturers—Canada. 

Rubber Stamp and Stencil (Mimeograph) 
Manufacturers—Israel. 


Engravers, and 


(Continued on p. 45) 
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Department of Commerce 


Austria 
AIRGRAM FROM U.S. LEGATION AT 
VIENNA 


(DATED FEBRUARY 21, 1949) 


The outstanding event of the past 
month was the resumption of negotia- 
tions on the Austrian treaty by the 
United States, the United Kingdom, 
France,andthe U.S.S.R. Of particular 
significance to the economic future of 
Austria is the settlement of Soviet claims 
to German assets in Austria. On the 
basis of their definition of German assets, 
the Soviets have assumed control of a 
large part of the economy of eastern Aus- 
tria—including Danube shipping, the 
country’s petroleum production, and an 
important part of Austria’s manufactur- 
ing industry. Soviet-controlled enter- 
prises in these fields operate largely on 
an extraterritorial basis, outside the 
framework of Austrian law and foreign- 
trade control. One of the important 
treaty objectives of the Western Occupy- 
ing Powers is, therefore, a German assets 
settlement, whereby a large part of the 
enterprises presently under Soviet con- 
trol will be relinquished to Austria in 
return for a reasonable lump-sum pay- 
ment. 

The trend toward greater stability in 
the Austrian economy is continuing. 
Inflationary pressures seem to be subsid- 
ing. Monetary circulation is a little 
below 7,000,000,000 schillings, or about 
22 percent above the figure of a year ago; 
this is not regarded unfavorably in view 
of the present higher level of production, 
prices, and wages. The Treasury debt 
to the National Bank was reduced at the 
year-end by 1,450,000,000 schillings from 
counterpart releases. In connection 
with this important step toward mone- 
tary stabilization, the National Bank was 
enabled to rediscount up to 600,000,000 
schillings for financing ERP-delivered 
raw materials and capital goods. The 
wholesale price index, after a slight rise 
at the end of last year, dropped back in 
January to the level which it had main- 
tained during most of 1948. A very 
moderate downward price trend is in 
prospect. There has been a marked de- 
cline in black-market prices, those of 
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1949 
to one-half of those of a year ago. 

Of chief interest to foreign trade is the 
resumption of trade and payment nego- 


February ranging from one-sixth 


tiations with Italy, Austria’s principal 
foreign-trade partner. Heretofore trade 
between these two countries was hin- 
dered by the requirement that each Aus- 
trian export sale to Italy be offset by an 
import. Trade-agreement negotiations 
are pending also with Turkey, India, and 
Hungary, and are in prospect with Ice- 
land. 

In industry there are also 
progress. Austria’s coal production 
reached 3,500,000 tons in 1948, exceed- 
ing that of 1937 by 3,000 tons. With the 
help of ECA, coal production is to be 


Signs of 


raised to 4,000,000 tons by 1952. Magne- 
site production, now 404,000 tons, is 
double that of 1937. Application to the 


International Bank for a $30,000,000 
loan is under consideration for financing 
two hydroelectric stations. The poten- 
tial annual output of 2,000,000,000 kw.- 
hr. from these stations would be exported 
largely to the Bizonal Area, and to Italy 
and Switzerland. 

Notwithstanding removals of 
about 5,600 freight cars and 550 locomo- 
tives in November, the Austrian Federal 
Railways expects to reach 85 percent of 
prewar capacity by the middle of May 
Improvement in both passenger 
freight services is planned 

Delivery 1949 for eggs and 
meat are about the 1948 
quotas Incentive schemes for over- 
quota deliveries of eggs are expected to 
increase deliveries to a large extent. The 
food ration of 2,100 calories per day for 
the normal consumer, which has been in 
effect since September 1948, remain 
unchanged 


Soviet 


and 


quotas in 
same as the 


Commercial Laws Digests 


ECONOMIC LEGISLATION PASSED DURING 
19 

Some of the more important lav n finan- 
cial and economic matter enacted during 
1948 and quoted by the National Bank of 
Austria, are listed below Figures in paren- 
heses indicate the number! under which 
the laws were published in the official 
Austrian Gazette (Bundesgesetzblatt) 


Finance A decree by 
Finance of April 21 (107 


the Ministry of 


1948) fixe foreign 











‘xchange rates in Austrian Schillings fo, 
determining turn-over exported 
Another decree by that Ministry ay 
sued August 30 (202/1948) was based On 4 
law of July 7; it provides for a tax On capital 
gains between January 1, 1940, and January 
1, 1948 To protect the Austrian currency 
payment of a one-time capital levy Was op. 
dered by the Ministry of Finance by decrees 
of August 30 (203/1948) and October » 
(231,/1948) 

General Economic Measure 
Control Law of April 21 (87 


prices for 


taxes on 
goods 


The Price 
1948) regulates 
services, excluding 
Industrial licensing re. 
outlined in a decree by the 
Ministry of Commerce and Reconstruction of 
October 7 (237/1948) Regulations goverp. 
rganization of Austrian foreign 
trade are set forth in a law of November 2% 
(251, 1948) effective December 31 See 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY Of November 29 
1948, and February 14, 1949 


goods and 
wages and salaries 
quirements are 


ing a re 


Benelux 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


GLass: FuLt Import DUTIES REApPLigp 
Impor duties on certain types of glass 
which were in part temporarily suspended 


Jenelux rates, ac- 
m the United States 
February 15, 194 


are reapplied at the full 
cording to an airgram fri 
Embassy at The Hague 


previous rates hown parentheses 
Crude plate glas 12 (6 in sheets 
drawn or blown inworked uncolored, 
lored, or flushed, 6 (3) The import duty 
n wired gla will be 12 percent ad valorem 
fter July 1, 1949 ead e present rate 
6 percent 
For previou nnouncement see Foreicn 
COMMERCE WEEKLY, February 7, 1947 


Bolivia 


AIRGRAM FROME UL. S. EMBASSY AT 


LA PAZ 
Dated February 28, 1949) 
Published evidence of subversive plot 


caused the declaration of a State of 
Siege and the resignation of the month- 
old Bolivian cabinet late in February 
These r to have dis- 


turbed product 


events do not appea 
dition 
Late in 


occurred at the Catavi mine; 
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seems to form a pattern that may lead 
to a serious break in what has been rela- 
tive labor tranquility. 

For the first time in approximately 2 
years the issuance of foreign exchange 
to meet commitments for items of prime 
necessity Was current; the issuance of 
exchange for semi-luxury items has been 
on a current basis for more than a year. 
Although the foreign exchange budget 
for 1949 was approved early in the year, 
commercial firms have not yet been 
granted their 1949 allotments and are 
operating on the 1948 allotment basis. 
In January and February the banks were 
cranted $4,563,333 of foreign exchange 
for sale to private firms as compared 
with the average monthly allotment in 
1948 of $4,200,000 

The Chamber of Deputies’ Legislative 
Commission early in February alleged 
that the deficit in the 1949 budget sub- 
mitted by the National Government to 
the 1948 Congress, which failed to act 
upon it, actually totaled 956,000,000 bo- 
livianos, instead of the 251,333,512 
bolivianos that the former Finance Min- 
ister admitted. The Commission in- 
cluded, in its estimate, the admitted 
deficit plus 120,000,000 bolivianos of ex- 
cessive estimated income for 1949, 540,- 
000,000 bolivianos for the deficit in 1947, 
and 40,000,000 bolivianos, representing 
an unpaid loan incurred by the Govern- 
ment during 1948. The new Minister of 
Finance declared that the 1949 budget 
had been prepared in accordance with 
the law and that, if strict control is 
maintained over expenditures, the deficit 
should be substantially less than antici- 
pated by his predecessor 

Official statistics on exports of tin for 
1948 total 37,935 fine ‘content weight) 
metric tons This almost 
2,000 tons over earlier estimates appears 
to have been due to abnormally heavy 
shipments in December ‘end of Bolivian 
fiscal motivated by the mining 
companies’ desire to make the best pos- 
sible showing on annual books. Stocks 
were depleted, and exports during the 
first quarter of 1949 can be expected to 


be below average 


increase of 


year), 


Bolivia's 
inet has formulated four basic objectives 


According to the press cab- 
In response to a consultation by the In- 
ternational Tin Study Group: (1) A 
minimum price for tin as 
sumption 


long as con- 
remain in effect; (2) 
rice fixing in accordance with rises in 
rices of mining 


quotas 


equipment; (3) a guar- 
anty regarding liquidation of stock piles; 
4) an agreement to regulate production. 
Two recently decrees 
vide a tax of 1 
Worth of 


published 
cent on 


pro- 
each dollar's 
other than tin ex- 
Ported from Bolivia, to be paid in dol- 
lars for the benefit of the National So- 
cial Security Fund, but there is some 
debate about the constitutionality of 
this measure 


minerals 
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Foreign Service officers confer with Secretary of Commerce Charles Sawyer (center). 
Third from the left is Thomas C. Blaisdell, Jr., Acting Assistant Secretary of Commerce. 


There was more debate about the le- 
gality of the l-cent tax on tin exports 
for the benefit of the Cochabamba-Santa 
Cruz highway, and the Government con- 
sulted with the large miners to try to 
work out a mutually acceptable tax to 
help provide support for the $26,000,000 
Export-Import Bank loan that Bolivia 
was seeking for the completion of the 
highway. Officials of the Bolivian De- 
velopment Corporation were in Washing- 
ton in February engaged in what they 
hoped would be final negotiations for 
this loan. 

The tin mining industry and local mer- 
chants have secured the indefinite sus- 
pension of the January decree requir- 
ing both large- and medium-size mining 
companies to pay in dollars for all goods 
purchased on the Bolivian market. 

Lloyd Aereo Boliviano and the Linea 
Aerea Nacional of Chile have signed a 
“Contract of Reciprocal Commercial 
Treatment,’ providing for scheduled 
commercial flights by each into the coun- 
try of the other, and also for interchange 
of facilities. This clears the way for 
the inauguration of a LAN service San- 


tiago-Antofagasta-Arica-La Paz and a 
LAB service La Paz-Arica. LAB was 
awaiting delivery of two C-—46’s from 


the United States which it will use for 
domestic flights. The biweekly 
Lima-La Paz service of Braniff Airways 
was inaugurated on February 11 and 14. 
Study of the results of last month’s jet- 
assisted take-off tests by Braniff on the 
La Paz airport had not yet been con- 
cluded, and it was not Known whether 
Braniff would be able to make weekly 
DC-4 flights in addition to the present 
DC-3 service. 


cargo 





Polish-produced electric motors will be 
available in 1949 for the first time since 
the war. 


Brazil 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
RIO DE JANEIRO 
(Dated February 21, 1949) 


During the second half of January and 
the first 3 weeks of February business in 
Brazil was seasonally slow, but some lines 
were slightly more active than during 
the corresponding period of 1948. The 
slight pick-up in trade is attributed to a 
rising price trend as a result of the 1949 
tax increases and the promulgation of 
legislation requiring payment to piece 
and day labor for a weekly day of rest. 
Although many large firms discounted 
in advance this legislation, required by 
the Federal Constitution, through pay- 
ment of provisional benefits, a large 
number of enterprises did not do so. The 
practical effect is to increase pay rolls 
by about 17 percent. This and increased 
taxation have already resulted in price 
increases ranging from 10 to 30 percent 
on commodities not under price control 
and petitions for increases in price ceil- 
ings. Coal producers in Santa Catarina 
and Rio Grande do Sul requested that 
price ceilings be increased by 21 percent. 

The import licensing policy was al- 
tered in January; previously no licenses 
could be granted to newly established 
firms, as general licensing was based 
upon average past imports. New firms 
can now be granted, each quarter, im- 
port licenses up to the amount of their 
paid-in registered capital divided by 4. 
They must present all applications for 
imports at one time, which will be 
screened according to instructions gov- 
erning the commodities concerned. Vari- 
ous firms are understood to be taking ad- 
vantage of this new procedure and some 
are reported to be increasing their capi- 
tal. 
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Extension of the export-import licens- 
ing law beyond June 30 is under discus- 
sion in Congress. The Industry and 
Commerce Committee approved a ver- 
sion extending the law 1 year and ex- 
empting some import and export com- 
modities from the license requirement. 
The Finance Committee is also examin- 
ing this project and the reporter has 
recommended a 2-year extension with no 
commodities being exempted from the li- 
cense by law, but authorizing the Exec- 
utive power to decree exemptions which 
may be considered necessary and de- 
sirable. The project is still subject to 
considerable modification before final 
passage by Congress. 

Import duties were provisionally al- 
tered on January 21, as follows: The rate 
on powdered milk was increased from 
1.82 to 2.60 cruzeiros per kilogram, on 
almanacs and calendars from duty-free 
to 0.60 cruzeiro per kilogram, and on 
penicillin from duty-free to 25 percent 
ad valorem. These changes were made 
under an authorization from the con- 
tracting parties to the General Agree- 
ment on Tariffs and Trade, subject to 
negotiations envisaging compensation 
for these partial withdrawals from the 
trade agreement. 

Outstanding financial developments of 
the month may be summarized as fol- 
lows: The Sao Paulo Coffee Realization 
loan was called, involving the payment 
of some $10,000,000 and £2,000,000; this 
Was announced on February 12. Of 
1,350,000,000 cruzeiros paper currency is- 
sued by the end of December through the 
Rediscount Department of the Bank of 
Brazil, 150,000,000 was withdrawn for in- 
cineration at the end of January. On 
January 31, the Exchange Control au- 
thorities announced that the Superin- 
tendency of Money and Credit had ex- 
tended for another 180 days the period 
during which cruzeiro deposits held for 
the account of residents abroad must be 
transferred to a bank authorized to deal 
in foreign exchange. The announcement 
added that the additional period was ap- 
plicable only to deposits already existing 
on February 26, 1946, when decree-law 
9025 instituted this obligation. 

The continuation in 1949, 1950, and 
1951 of financing by the Bank of Brazil, 
of agricultural products of prime neces- 
sity, was authorized by law No. 615 of 
February 2. Commodities specifically 
mentioned as eligible for financing are 
rice, corn, peanuts, soybeans, sunflower 
seed, and wheat. Expenditures by the 
Bank for loans, purchases, and financing 
of warehouse construction are limited to 
500,000,000 cruzeiros ‘about $26,500,000 
in U. S. currency). Minimum prices for 
financing in 1949 are the same as those 
previously in effect. For rice, beans, and 
corn, prices are 50 to 70 percent of the 
going market prices and the price for 
wheat is 70 percent of the Government- 
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guaranteed price for the present crop. 
Established minimum prices for peanuts 
and soybeans are about equal to current 
market prices and the financing program 
is expected to encourage production of 
these. 

The final liquidation of DNC coffee 
stocks was officially announced on Feb- 
ruary 4. Of total stocks of 3,139,000 bags, 
300,000 were deteriorated and unfit for 
sale. Of the remainder, 1,621,000 bags 
were disposed of to exporters who are 
prohibited from reselling in Brazil; of 
this quantity, 238,000 bags were reported 
sold to North American roasters. The 
remaining 1,218,000 bags were reported 
committed in compensation and barter 
agreement with European, African, and 
Near-East Governments. The exporta- 
tion of DNC stocks is to be completed by 
June 30, 1949. Asa result of this action, 
the Government will be without stocks 
of coffee for the first time in nearly two 
decades. 

The further drastic reduction in cacao 
prices to 19 cents per pound New York 
increased pressure from Bahia for Fed- 
eral assistance to cacao producers. Rio 
Grande do Sul tobacco producers are en- 
countering difficulties in the export dis- 
posal of 10,000 metric tons remaining 
from the last crop. Although France 
and Spain are interested in buying, 
exchange difficulties are encountered 
Cattle prices in that State for the forth- 
coming slaughter season are up from 5.20 
cruzeiros in 1948 to 5.70 cruzeiros. To 
keep the city of Porto Alegre supplied at 
the previous price level, a subsidy of 
40,000,000 cruzeiros is needed, to which 
export packers will contribute 12,000,000 
and in compensation will be granted an 
increase of 60,000 head of cattle over 
last year’s kill of 188,785. The quota of 
the jerked-beef producers was reduced 
to 218,000 head from 290,196 in 1948. 

Labor and employers’ syndicates in the 
perfumery and cosmetics trade came to 
an agreement on salary increases, effec- 
tive February 1. The date of October 1, 
1945, was agreed upon as the salary base 
period, and wage increases range from 
250 cruzeiros on monthly wages up to 
1,000 cruzeiros to 500 cruzeiros on those 
of 5,000 cruzeiros and up. The higher 
labor courts also ruled on a wage dispute 
of Sao Paulo textile workers and decided 
upon increases scaling down from 40 per- 
cent for the lower wages to 20 percent 
for the higher ones, effective retroac- 
tively to April 1, 1948, when the dispute 
first came up for decision by the regional 
labor court, which had excluded workers 
in certain mills covered by the present 
ruling. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


IMPORT LICENSES GRANTED TO NEWLY 
ESTABLISHED IMPORTERS 


An alteration in Brazilian import-licensing 
policy has been effected which permits im- 





port licenses to be granted to firms in Br 
not previously in the import trade state! 
report of January 25, 1949, from the : 


Embassy at Rio de Janeiro. The beat 
Or 


granting licenses to new importers jg theiy 
duly paid-in registered capital, and licenses 
may be granted on a quarterly basis UP to 95 
percent of that capital. Firms which have 
been in the import trade for severa] ve 
are given the option of having their aDplica. 
tions screened on the basis of previous aver. 
age imports or on the basis of their regis. 
tered paid-in capital 

Previous to the new policy, Import licens. 
ing, except for a limited number of COMmModj. 
ties (principally industrial machinery) , Was 
on a historic basis, i. e., applicants were 
obliged to show their imports of the com. 
modity during the past 3 years and the quar. 
terly average of such imports served a8 a 
basis for the quantity to be licensed, ]f no 
previous imports had been made the appli. 
cation automatically was denied 


‘1 . 
Costa Rick 
AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY 47 

SAN JOSE 
(Dated February 28 


Although official statistics have not 
been published, preliminary estimates of 
Costa Rica’s foreign trade in 1948 ip. 
dicate an increase in the value of ex. 
ports and a decrease in the value of im- 
ports in comparison with 1947. It js 
expected that exports will approximate 
$29,000,000 (U.S. currency) and imports 
$37,500,000. This does not mean, how- 
ever, that the exchange situation wil 
be eased at any time in the near future, 
inasmuch as there is a large backlog of 
exchange applications carried over from 
1947, which has not yet been completely 
liquidated. At the moment, 1949 pros. 
pects for an equal or better export total 
appear doubtful considering the rela- 
tively poor 1948-49 coffee crop and the 
recent drop in coffee and cacao prices, 

A tentative national budget for 1949 
has been published, which provides for 
total expenditures of 110,762,088 colones 
($19,778,940 U.S. currency). This figure 
is somewhat less than the 1948 budget, 
but is the largest budget ever presented 
except for that year. Actual expendi- 
tures in 1948 totaled 114,796,553 colones 
and actual receipts totaled 90,079,514 
colones, making the deficit for that year 
24,717,039 colones. 

A certain unrest has been manifest 
for several months among the workers in 
the Pacific banana zone. In the week of 
February 20, the nonunion longshoremen 
at Golfito went on strike. The reasons of 
demands of the workers have not been 
learned, but the Minister of Labor per- 
sonally took charge of the negotiations 
and the men had returned to work by the 
end of the week 

The general retail price index of the 
National Bank of Costa Rica, after re 
maining almost steady from January 
through August, began to rise in Sep 
tember and by the end of December had 
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n to 236.69 from 228.62 on August 
The two items of the 


rise 
31 (1936=100). 
general index that chiefly accounted for 


this increase were clothing and rentals. 
The National Production Council now 
has available in modern storage 40,000 
quintals of beans, which it desires to 
export. For this crop season it has 
spent to date 1,595,774 colones in the 
purchase of beans, 91,785 colones for 
rice, 607,025 colones for corn, and 93,856 
colones for dulce (unrefined sugar). On 
February 25 it fixed the prices for lo- 
cally grown tobacco for the year 1949 as 
follows (in colones per quintal, equiva- 
jent in U. S. currency in parentheses) : 
First grade, special, 160.00 ($29.17) ; first 
grade, 150.00 ($28.57); second grade, 


140.00 ($26.79); third grade, 90.00 
($16.07). 
Recent figures released by the Di- 


rector General of Aviation show that the 
total number of passengers carried on 
international flights to and from San 
Jose for the year 1948 was 32,879 and 
that the total for local flights was 97,268. 
International cargo carried to and from 
San Jose totaled 1,595,376 pounds and 
local freight totaled 8,280,254 pounds. 
On February 3, 1949, the Government 
published Decree No. 363, to become ef- 
fective on March 9, 1949, which estab- 
lishes rules and regulations for the entire 
fishing industry in Costa Rican waters 
This will affect shark-fishing, tuna-fish- 
ing—both bait-boats and purse-seiners— 
andtuna mother ships. The law does not 
reassert Costa Rican sovereignty beyond 
the 3-mile limit, but its implications are 
that it may be enforced within the 200- 
mile limit over which Costa Rica has 
claimed sovereignty under Decree No. 116 
of July 27, 1948. A decree (No. 414), 
ublished on February 27, 1949, removed 
discriminatory taxes and fees that had 
previously been included in decree No 
363. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


FURTHER WARNING REGARDING COMMERCIAL 
INVOICES 


An airgram dated February 28, 1949, from 
the U.S. Embassy at San Jose calls attention 
to the following translation of a notice ap- 
pearing in the local press of Costa Rica: 


It is requested that commercial invoices 
covering import shipments be written in 
Spanish, in accordance with article 4 of 
decree No. 19 of October 8, 1930, which 
categorically says: ‘The invoice should be 
written in Spanish.” 

After March 15, 1949, the Customs will 
not accept invoices which are not written 
in Spanish 

The use of this method is desired to avoid 
errors and other difficulties, originating in 
the translation of commercial invoices that 
have to be performed by the Customs, Gen- 
eral Accounting Office, and the General 
Statistical Office 
‘The Embassy stresses that the deadline 

given in the notice quoted above will be 
strictly enforced after March 15, 1949 


March 21, 1949 


S26770--49 


[For full details of commercial-invoice re- 
quirements, see FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 
for March 7, 1949.] 


Colombia 
AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 


BOGOTA 
(Dated February 18, 1949) 


Following the usual holiday lull, eco- 
nomic activity resumed its normal pace 
in mid-January, highlighted by several 
moves on the part of the Office of Ex- 
change Control to implement the pro- 
visions of Economic Law No. 90, reported 
in FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Febru- 
ary 7, 1949. 

A reclassification of commodities by 
decree No. 194 of January 29, 1949, re- 
vised downward into Group III a number 
of previously importable commodities. 
Group III items are considered unessen- 
tial to the economy of Colombia. From 
the standpoint of United States export- 
ers, among the most significant of these 
are: Electrical appliances (including re- 
frigerators, stoves, and radios), felt hats, 
women’s lingerie, household furniture, 
canned goods, whiskies, cigarettes, pass- 
enger automobiles, and most cotton and 
woolen goods. The Minister of Finance 
stated that the reclassification had a 
threefold purpose — to overcome the 
country’s unfavorable balance of trade, 
to increase the national production, and 
to protect consumers. Press comment on 
the reclassification flayed the protec- 
tionist aspects in respect of such items 
as cigarettes and particularly woolen and 
cotton goods, charging that the reclassi- 
fication would eliminate competition and 
encourage domestic manufacturers to 
charge higher prices. 

Notwithstanding the reclassification of 
commodities and the rigid licensing pol- 
icy followed throughout January, unoffi- 
cial reports indicate an unfavorable bal- 
ance of more than $5,000,000 during that 
month. 

Preferential license treatment now is 
being granted for importations of indus- 
trial and agricultural equipment and for 
essential raw materials. The Office of 
Exchange Control announced as a per- 
manent policy liberal licensing of all im- 
portations which will expand domestic 
production and create an increased de- 
mand for domestically produced raw 
materials. 

Colombia’s international credit posi- 
tion has improved considerably since 
passage of law No. 90 requiring payment 
for all international current transactions 
within 48 hours after application for re- 
lease of exchange. Local banks and com- 
mercial clearing houses report that au- 
thorizations for dollar releases now are 
virtually up to date. 

The Office of Price Control has joined 
with the Office of Exchange Control in 


applying sanctions against importers 
charging excessive prices for foreign 
goods. These sanctions will be in the 
form of refusal to issue import licenses 
or Official exchange to violators. Despite 
these moves, the cost-of-living index for 
middle-class families in Bogota jumped 
a further 6 percent during January, 
whereas that for the working-class fam- 
ilies rose 3 percent. 

Strict quarantine measures were placed 
in effect on February 12 against several 
ranches in the Bogota area as a precau- 
tion against the possible introduction of 
hoof-and-mouth disease. A breeding bull 
of Portuguese origin, smuggled into Co- 
lombia, was suspected of carrying the dis- 
ease, but examination revealed no such 
evidence. The quarantine regulations, 
nevertheless, are being enforced rigidly 
and will continue until health authorities 
decide that no further danger exists. 

Petroleum production and _ refinery 
runs in January were approximately the 
same as those in December. The Texas 
Co. placed its Velasquez property on an 
exploitation basis January 29. It is ex- 
pected that approximately 700 barrels 
per day will be shipped from this prop- 
erty, which now has two producing wells. 

Some difficulties have been experienced 
with gas and oil shipments on the Mag- 
dalena River because of low water, which 
now has reached a point 814 feet below 
normal. An extensive press campaign 
was initiated by Magdalena River inter- 
ests condemning the ‘‘abandonment” of 
the river by the National Government, 
and demanding corrective action. A 
large mass meeting held in Barranquilla 
focused attention on this movement. 

Labor difficulties beset the port of 
Buenaventura as a result of the failure 
of the railroad to pay the salaries of the 
railroad employees and dock workers. 
These labor difficulties and augmented 
cargo arrivals during January combined 
to swell the total tonnage on the docks 
and in the warehouses at Buenaventura 
to more than 25,000 tons by mid-Febru- 
ary. Corresponding totals for Barran- 
quilla and Cartagena were 8,000 tons and 
3,000 tons, respectively. 

Coffee exports of 441,291 bags, al- 
though normal for January, were down 
33 percent from December. Estimates of 
the 1949 coffee crops are optimistic. 

The annual drought in the Bogota 
area, more severe this year than usual, 
has necessitated the rationing of water 
and electricity. Similar rationing also 
has been resorted to in Medellin and 
some other centers in the central high- 
land regions. 





As of September 30, 1948, the number 
of radio-receiver licenses in effect in the 
United Kingdom was 11,274,366, and the 
number of television-receiver licenses 
was 65,230. 
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Dominican 


Republic 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Customs CHARGES ON IMPORTS INCREASED 


Dominican Republic Law No. 1903, pub- 
lished in the Gaceta Oficial of January 25, 
1949, raised the business license (patente) 
tax on importers from 6 percent to 9 percent 
of the value of imports. This tax applies 
to importation of all merchandise except 
books, magazines, newspapers, and other 
publications. As there is also in effect a sur- 
tax of 10 percent of the patente tax, the 
total effective increase is from 6.6 percent 
to 9.9 percent ad valorem. 


Germany 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


SUSPENSION OF SURFACE PARCEL POST TO 
BERLIN 


Owing to technical and transportation dif- 
ficulties, the acceptance of surface parcel- 
post packages for the American, British, 
French, and Soviet Sectors of the city of Ber- 
lin is temporarily suspended by the Post- 
master General’s Order No. 40013, dated 
March 7, 1949, published in The Postal Bul- 
letin (Washington) of March 8. 

Postmasters will, until further notice, re- 
fuse to accept parcels for Berlin and will re- 
turn to senders, suitably endorsed, any such 
parcels now on hand. 

Regular-mail articles by surface or air and 
articles sent by air parcel post for all sectors 
of Berlin are not affected. 


Tea: Excise Tax IMPOSED IN U. S. 
U. K. ZONES oF GERMANY 


AND 


An excise tax of 15 Deutsche marks per 
kilogram was imposed on tea imported into 
the United States and British Zones of Ger- 
many and made effective by the Bipartite 
Board on January 14, 1949, and codified in 
Economic Council Ordnance No. 82. This 
tax is collected in addition to the regular 
import duty. (1 Deutsche mark= $0.30; 1 
kilogram=2.2 pounds.) 

A refund of tax has been provided where 
tea has been used in the manufacture of 
products for export 

Stocks of tea which, on the effective date 
of the law, are in free circulation on the 
domestic market, are subject to tax. 

The Director of the Bizonal Department for 
Finance is authorized to issue regulations 
concerning the taxation of tea imported from 
abroad in the form of gift and “charity” par- 
cels. 


Iran 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
TEHRAN 
(Dated February 21, 1949) 


The Government of Iran was author- 
ized to proceed with the Seven- Year-Eco- 
nomic Development Program on the basis 
of a bill which previously had been ap- 
proved (October 26, 1948) by the Pro- 
gram Commission of the Majlis, accord- 
ing to a law passed on February 15 by the 
Majlis (Parliament). The Program Com- 
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mission bill provided for methods of 
financing the plan, administration, and 
roughly outlined the program to be fol- 
lowed by major categories. 

The Planning Organization will be ina 
position to proceed with the execution of 
the specific projects as soon as: (1) The 
Government has selected personnel for 
the seven members of the High Council, 
the members of the Board of Control, and 
the Managing Director; the Majlis must 
approve the Government’s nominations; 
and (2) within a period of 3 months the 
Planning Organization must obtain the 
approval of the Program Commission of 
the Majlis for its specific development 
plans. 

One of the notes attached to the law 
passed by the Majlis provides that the 
Planning Organization may hire techni- 
cal employees to be engaged in technical 
work, but for administrative work the Or- 
ganization is required to make use of the 
services of the present employees of the 
various ministries of the Government at 
their present salaries. Another amend- 
ment requtres that priority be given to 
agricultural and public-health reforms, 
and still another requires that the em- 
ployment of Anglo-Iranian Co. oil funds 
be subject to the outcome of current ne- 
gotiations. 

{See FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of 
February 21, 1949, for details of the 
Seven-Year Economic Development 
Program. | 

Foreign exchange derived from sources 
other than exports must be sold to au- 
thorized banks at the official rates of ex- 
change, according to a decree passed by 
the Council of Ministers on February 13, 
1949. Previously, the banks had been 
authorized to give exchange sale certifi- 
cates against nonexport exchange; in ef- 
fect, this gave certain groups, such as 
diplomats and travelers, the benefit of 
the free-market exchange rate 


Israel 
AIRGRAM FROM L. Ss. 
TEL AVIN 


(Dated February 21, 1949) 


VMEISSION AY 


Developments of principal economic 
significance in Israel during January in- 
cluded the grant to that country of an 
Export-Import Bank loan of $100,000,000 
(see FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, Febru- 
ary 14, 1949, for details of the loan); the 
election of the first Constituent Assem- 
bly on January 25; and the beginning of 
negotiations with Egypt on the island of 
Rhodes with the view of obtaining a set- 
tlement of war conditions. ‘Armistice 
between Israel and Egypt was signed 
February 24.) 


FOREIGN TRADE 


During the month, the 
announced that beginning 


Government 
about Feb- 





ruary 1 import licenses will be issued for 
timber in fixed quotas. 

The wartime restrictions against the 
publication of trade statistics Continueg 
The chief imports and exports during 
the month were believed to have been 
foodstuffs and citrus fruits, respectively 
In addition to citrus products, actug| oc 
potential exports listed by the Minister of 
Trade included diamonds, textile B00ds 
fancy goods, bakelite, razor blades, elec. 
tric lamps, flashlights, pharmaceuticals 
artificial teeth, scales and balances, and 
various metal goods. 

Trade agreements were concluded with 
Hungary and Switzerland. Additiona| 
negotiations for trade agreements with 
other countries are reported to be pro- 
ceeding satisfactorily. The genera] trend 
of the agreements indicates a potentig) 
export from Israel of citrus fruits, dyes 
chemicals, threads, and artificial teeth, 
and a potential import of food ang 
machinery 

INDUSTRY 

A program to encourage foreign invest. 
ment, which includes special tax rates on 
profits, was outlined during January by 
official and semiofficial sources. 

During the month, the Weizmann In- 
stitute exhibited plastics manufactured 
from plants by new methods. 

The Manufacturers’ Association of 
Palestine is requesting advice and pub- 
lications from United States sources 
on assembly-line procedures and the 
streamlining of factories 

Nine companies, with an aggregate 
share capital of I£1,510,100, were recently 
established to do business in the fields of 
aviation, citrus fruits, housing, insur- 


ance, transportation, and books. 


AGRICULTURE 


Shipments of citrus fruits this season 
totaled 1,177,884 oranges and 
195,716 cases of grapefruit up to Janu- 
ary 31, 1949, according to unofficial esti- 
mates. The small size of the crop was 
attributed combination of factors, 
including cold, wet weather, a manpower 
shortage, and the abandonment of many 


cases of 


to a 





Arab-owned groves 
The Minister of Trade reported that 
223,000 dunums (1 dunum © approxi- 


mately 0.247 acre) are under the control | 


of the Custodian of Abandoned Property; 
85,000 dunums are devoted to citrus 
fruits; of these, however, only 25,000 
dunums can be cultivated because of the 
long interruption from irrigation. The 
area planted to olive 80,000 
dunums; to vines, 15,000, and to fig trees, 
14,000 dunums. 

Foodstuff imports during 1949 are ex- 
pected to approximate I£20,000,000 and 
local production of 
period is estimated at 1£25,000,000, 
according to the Food Controller. 

It is reported that sizable quantities of 
Russian wheat arrived during January, 
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and United States and Australian ship- 

nts are anticipated in the near future. 
rth Israel Commercial Corporation pur- 
chased large quantities of sugar from 
Czechoslovakia, and was reported to be 


seeking additional quantities. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


At the end of January, homing equip- 
ment purchased from the United States 
arrived at Lydda Airport. The installa- 
tion of the new equipment is considered 
another step in the proposed develop- 
ment of Lydda Airport as one of the Mid- 
dle East’s outstanding modern airports. 
The Israeli Government is reported to be 
negotiating for the services of American 
technical experts to aid in the expansion 
of a civil-aviation program. 

Port congestion at Haifa resulted in a 
Chamber of Shipping order on January 
90 to the effect that no household goods 
may be unloaded at the port unless prior 
arrangements have been made to store 
them outside the port area. 

The Israeli Government is reported to 
be negotiating with United States firms 
for the purchase of substantial amounts 
of modern telephone equipment to be 
used for an extensive domestic and over- 
sea network 

CONSTRUCTION 

A national housing agency with capital 
165,000,000 recently has been established 
for the purpose of providing immigrant 
housing, according to a Jewish Agency 
report dated January 14. Half of this 
sum is to be provided by the Agency; the 
Government and the Jewish National 
Fund is to provide I£1,000,000 each; and 
the remaining I£500,000 is to be provided 
through investment by private Israeli 
companies. 

Reportedly I£2,000,000 for construction 
projects is to be included in the State 
Council budget for the first quarter of 
1949. 


FINANCI 


The first-quarter government budget 
of 1£4,835,000, which is I£900,000 more 
than the final quarter budget of 1948, was 
approved by the State Council on Janu- 
ary 27, 1949 

Of the 1£13,500,000 Government bond 
issues floated during December, the 
1£3,000,000 allotted for banks was already 
subscribed for by the end of January, 
according to recent authoritative re- 
ports. The I£7,500,000 allotment for 
large investors is proceeding satisfac- 
torily; the I£3,000,000 allotment to be is- 
sued in small units for personal investors 
has not yet been subject to a subscription 
drive, but full subscription early in the 
year is expected. 

LABOR 


About 1,200 workers in two chocolate 
factories went on strike for higher wages 
during January. No settlement had been 
reached by the end of the month. 


March 21, 1949 


(Note: I£1—approximately $3.02 (or 
$4.03). The State of Israel maintains a 
dual system of exchange rates. Incom- 
ing remittances, imports, and invest- 
ments (for approved purposes) are Sub- 
ject to the $3.02 rate. Israeli exports are 
subject to the $4.03 rate.) 


Italy 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
ROME 
(Dated February 17, 1949) 


The price and monetary stability 
achieved in Italy during the past year 
resulted largely from a steady inflow of 
foodstuffs and raw materials under 
American aid programs and from bank- 
credit contraction under increased re- 
serve requirements. These two forces 
offset the inflationary impacts of the 
Government's budget deficit and the 
trade surplus with nondollar areas. 

The banking system apparently al- 
ready has reached, or is near reaching, 
its legal reserve requirement of 25 per- 
cent of deposits, at which point the obli- 
gation to redeposit with the Central Bank 
40 percent of any increase in deposits 
will be reduced to 25 percent. This in- 
crease in loanable funds-——along with 
reduced industrial production resulting 
from the power shortage—is expected 
within the next few months to render 
somewhat more precarious the present 
price equilibrium. 

In November, for the first time since 
the war, exports exceeded imports in 
value. This is an encouraging sign, but 
it should not be overestimated as evi- 
dence of a permanent trend, since cur- 
rent exports are going in part to meet 
temporary postwar demand, under spe- 
cial arrangements and at prices above 
those anticipated as normal. The vol- 
ume of both retail and wholesale trade 
declined seasonally, following the high 
holiday level, but the decline was not so 
pronounced as that of last year. 


POWER SHORTAGE 


A prolonged drought made the usual 
winter shortage of power more acute and 
brought restrictions on power in north- 
ern Italy, starting in January. In the 
last 3 weeks of January, water in reser- 
voirs decreased from 723 to 546 (millions 
of kw.-hr.); whereas power generated 
from reservoirs increased from 77 to 100 
per week, out of a total weekly produc- 
tion of 244. The situation was aggra- 
vated on January 23 by a break-down at 
the Provvidenza plant of the Terni Co., 
which supplies power to Rome. Effec- 
tive January 31, all users in central Italy 
were deprived of power from 8 a. m, to 
5 p. m. on 2 days a week. Shops, public 
offices, theaters, and other establish- 
ments were required to close earlier than 


usual; also, tramway and electric bus 
services were reduced. The situation 
continued to deteriorate; and on Feb- 
ruary 8 the period of “no power 2 days 
weekly” was extended to 11 hours, and 
users were required to reduce consump- 
tion to 10 to 35 percent of their Sep- 
tember—October level. 

Coincidental with the power crisis, the 
Rome gas company was deprived of its 
concession by the Commune on Janu- 
ary 27, on the ground of violation of its 
franchise. Revocation of the concession 
followed a 4-day strike by Rome gas 
workers. Gas production in Florence, 
Leghorn, and Alessandria also has been 
undertaken by city authorities; Turin 
and Naples are reported to be consider- 
ing a similar step. The Rome gas com- 
pany, because of the shortage of electric 
power to operate compressors, was forced 
on February 10 to reduce its service to 
9 hours per day. 

Because of the low voltage, many 
pumps of the Rome water company have 
been unable to operate. Numerous users 
are reported to be without water. 

Because of the power shortage, hours 
of work were reduced in most industrial 
plants; and according to the press, some 
plants are even being closed down. The 
LCGIL has requested a meeting with 
Confindustria to discuss supplementary 
pay for hours not worked because of 
shortage of electricity. 


FINANCE 


Perhaps the most important financial 
development during the past month was 
an announcement by the Ministry of Fi- 
nance that, as a first step toward fiscal 
reform, it was working on a tax census 
to be conducted during 1949, as a basis 
for Italy’s system of direct taxation. 
This census will involve a declaration by 
every individual of all sources of income 
and a complete history of real and per- 
sonal] property with an estimate of its 
present value. 

The money market’s absorption of 
Treasury bills showed marked recovery 
in January. Net Treasury bill subscrip- 
tions, which had averaged roughly 15,- 
000,000,000 lire per month, jumped to 30,- 
000,000,000 in January. The State was 
thereby enabled in January to reduce its 
indebtedness to the Central Bank by 
6,000,000,000 lire. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Provisional trade data for November 
from the Italian Institute of Statistics 
indicate imports valued at $116,489,000; 
exports at $117,728,000. Thus exports, 
for the first time in the postwar period, 
exceeded imports. Total imports for 11 
months, $1,340,170,000; total exports, 
$917,434,000. Imports in the first 1l 
months were 2.1 percent above the corre- 
sponding period of 1947; exports were 
52.9 percent higher. 
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As a result of Anglo-Italian talks, 
agreement was reached on February 8 
at Rome for a total projected trade of 
$320,000,000 to $340,000,000 each way (in- 
cluding the sterling area). Italy’s im- 
ports are to be mainly raw materials and 
essential products. Foodstuffs and hor- 
ticultural products are to represent more 
than 60 percent of total Italian exports 
to the United Kingdom. 

Negotiations are now under way with 
Greece on reparations and trade. Talks 
also are being held with Austria for a 
new trade agreement. 

Preparatory to Parliamentary consid- 
eration of the proposed Franco-Italian 
Customs Union, agreement was reached 
between the two Governments on the re- 
port of a technical subcommission. 


Foop AND AGRICULTURE 


Wheat-crop prospects continued fa- 
vorable. Dry weather was not yet consid- 
ered a serious hazard. 

The rise in olive-oil prices, following 
the poor 1948-49 olive crop, was checked 
by news of large fat and oil imports by 
the Government. Edible fats and oils 
contracted for in the Western Hemi- 
sphere totaled more than 47,000 tons, of 
which about 18,000 are to be provided 
from the United States and to be fi- 
nanced by ERP. 

Heated discussion continued on pro- 
posals for agrarian reform—not only in 
Parliament, where a bill to reform agri- 
cultural contracts has been debated for 
months, but also in farm groups and in 
the press, regarding a proposed law to 
limit the size of agricultural holdings. 

Approval was announced of financing, 
from the ERP Lire Fund, of work in five 
reclamation districts in southern Italy 
involving drainage and irrigation. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Production and exports of automotive 
vehicles during 1948 increased by 36.7 
and 33.3 percent, respectively. <A total 
of 59,765 automobiles, trucks, and busses 
was produced in 1948, of which 14,136 
were exported. The corresponding fig- 
ures for 1947 are 43,736 and 10,605. Of 
these figures, 44,221 units in 1948 and 
25,375 in 1947 were automobiles, of which 
11,477 were exported in 1948 as compared 
with 9,674 in 1947. 

Regulations governing use during 1949 
of blocked accounts deriving from box- 
office receipts of foreign motion pictures 
shown in Italy were issued on February 
2. Substantially the same as those for 
1948, they permit the use of these funds 
for investment in Italian cinema facili- 
ties, purchase of foreign rights to Italian 
tirms, production or coproduction with 
Italians of films in Italy (in Italian or 
foreign languages), and operating ex- 
penses of foreign companies or their 
subsidiaries in Italy. 
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Japan 
Economic Conditions 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 


In December 1948 the over-all index 
of industrial production in Japan 
reached a level of 64 percent of the 1930- 
34 level, according to a recent report 
from SCAP ‘(Supreme Commander for 
the Allied Powers). The level for the 
entire year of 1948, however, was only 
approximately 54 percent of the indus- 
trial production of this prewar period. 
Mining and the manufacture of machin- 
ery, metals, and chemicals have reached 
the highest levels in Japanese postwar 
industry, whereas textile manufactures, 
which provide the single largest group of 
exports, are at a level of only 25.7 for 
December 1948 and 23 for the year 1948. 


Japanese Industrial Production 


1930-34 = 104 
Production Ye Jan. | July | Dec. | Yea 
1¥45 1V4s HS 104s 1¥47 
Over-all industrial 
production 2 54.1 | 42.5 | 55.1 | 64.0 40.9 
Mining 102.7 |102.8 | 97 111.1 M44 
Manufacturing 4.9 2 | 48.¢ (2 4 
Textiles 23.0 | 16.1 23.3 | 25.7 19.5 
Metals (4.7 37.4 65.9 87.7 4 
Machinery 70.2 | 49.5 | 69.9 | 94.2 44.4 
Chemicals 71.8 | 46.5 | 79.2 | 79 45.0 
Food, be Verare 
tobacco 55. 1 S.4) 69.1 62.6 43.8 
1 Calculated from monthly indexes reported by SCAP 
Final indexes for 1948 b ghtly re ed as monthl 
indexes for November and December prel 
inary 
2In computing over-all indexes the manufacture of 
eet glas t, lumber, pr 1 cok 
ie ed, i Vell as man | u 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


CHANGE IN PROCEDURES FOR HANDLING 
Export DOCUMENTS 


In accordance with a recent SCAP (Su- 
preme Commander for the Allied Powers) 
memorandum to the Japanese Government, 
procedures for handling export documents 
have been modified to expedite foreign-trade 
transactions. Export contracts, except those 
negotiated under open-account agreements, 
will not require SCAP validation before final 
consummation. Export licenses, except for 
certain specified commodities, will not re- 
quire prior SCAP validation provided: (1) 
The export falls within the approved export 
program; (2) the export price is at or above 
approved “floor” prices; and (3) payment is 
arranged in terms of United States dollars, 
convertible pounds sterling, or in accordance 
with other payment arrangements approved 
by SCAP. Although SCAP will not validate 
in advance contracts and licenses under such 
conditions, it will post-review such docu- 
ments. 

Commodities for which prior SCAP valida- 
tion of export licenses will be required are 
scrap metal, ships, rolling stock, machine 
tools, all textile products, all raw materials 
currently on approved import program, non- 
ferrous metals or ferro-alloys subject to re- 
view under current procedures, those items 
requiring the use of precious metals except 
as specifically directed, and those commodi- 
ties requiring special handling or special con- 
tract agreements. The Japanese Govern- 
ment will continue to be responsible for the 





approval of export contracts in acco’ 
r 
with SCAP policies. ance 


TRADE PLANS CONCLUDED 


Four trade pacts were reported to have been 
concluded in the latter part of 1948 p 
(Supreme Commander for the Allied Powers 
for Japan as follows: (1) With Certain ster. 
ling-area countries (Australia, India, New 
Zealand, the Union of South Africa, and the 
United Kingdom and colonies except Ho 
Kong); ' (2) with Siam; (3) with the Nether. 
lands and Indonesia; and (4) with Sweden 
Negotiations are under way for trade ar. 
rangements with other countries, including 
Burma, Ceylon, Pakistan, the French Union: 
and the Belgian monetary area! It jg -. 
pected that these trade pacts, together with 
previously negotiated barter, financial, and 
trade arrangements with other areas, wil] 
facilitate expansion of Japan's industria] pro- 
duction and foreign trade and thereby wil) 
reduce the amount of United States appro- 
priated funds required to maintain a mipj. 
mum economy in Japan, and also will cop. 
tribute to the reorientation of trade along 
more normal geographic patterns. 

In general, Japan will supply the countries 
with which pacts have been consummated or 
are planned with various manufactured goods 
in return for needed raw materials. All the 
plans which have been signed to date are not 
actually agreements, as such are generally 
defined, inasmuch as the provisions as to the 
character and volume of trade included in 
each plan are not binding commitments 
Although commodities and quantities have 
been named in the pacts, the types and 
volume of goods constitute only estimates 
of expected trade in light of current and fore- 
seeable future conditions Other provisions 
of the signed agreements are that trade wil! 
be conducted through both government and 
private channels; the parties to each of the 
pacts will make every effort to maximize the 
flow of trade with due consideration to each 
other's domestic requirements; and wherever 
necessary to achieve a high level of trade, 
each participant will relax trade controls 
and facilitate reestablishment of prewar com- 
mercial relations, with particular emphasis 
on expanding through private trade 
channels 


trade 


TRADE ARRANGEMENT WITH STERLING-AREA 
COUNTRIES 

It is expected that two-way trade with the 

countries participating in the sterling-area 

plan covering the period July 1, 1948, through 


June 30, 1949, will have a value of about 
$205,000,000—-more than half of the total 
expected under the four pacts. All trade 


with the sterling participants is conducted 
on a sterling basis in accordance with the 
Overall Sterling Payments Arrangement of 
May 31, 1948, as amended, concluded between 
SCAP and certain specified countries in the 


sterling area‘ (see FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY, June 26, 1948, page 23). Under this 
payments arrangement certain designated 


banks maintain accounts in which converti- 
ble sterling received by SCAP is held and 
from which payment is made for Japanese 
purchases from the sterling area. SCAP may 
convert such sterling balances into dollars at 

This plan is referred to as the Sterling 
Area Trade Arrangement 


2Includes Metropolitan France, Indochina 


and almost all French colonies, and mandates. 


Includes Belgium, Luxembourg, Belgian 
Congo, Belgian colonial possessions and cus- 
todianship territories 





‘In addition to the countries covered by 
this trade plan, Burma, Eire, Faroe Islands, 
Iceland, Iraq, Pakistan, and the Persian Gulf 
sheikdoms are participants in the payments 
agreement. 


Foreign Commerce Weekly 
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the interest of protecting Japan's 
ign trade and exchange assets. In gen- 
~~ Touevel, SCAP converts such balances 
eral, ths, and SCAP retains a sum in 
every 6 months, ‘ 
terling sufficient to meet estimated short- 
: commitments to the sterling area. In 
pore to avold accrual of balances, both par- 
a agree in the trade pact to expend as 
ono on imports as received from exports 
with the goal of achieving a balance of trade 
at the highest possible level. 

Cotton textiles are expected to constitute 
the major portion of Japan's exports to the 
sterling-area participants. Other important 
commodities which Japan plans to make 
available are industrial machinery and parts, 
rolling stock to India, raw silk, caustic soda 
to the United Kingdom and colonies, and a 
wide variety of other goods such as silk, 
rayon, and rubber manufactures, industrial 
leather goods, paper and paper products, 
electrical appliances and manufactures, mis- 
cellaneous chemicals, pottery and porcelain, 
glassware and other glass products. 

Basic raw materials necessary for Japanese 
industrial production comprise nearly all of 
the projected imports by Japan from the 
sterling area. Raw wool from Australia, New 
zealand, and South Africa will constitute 
qa substantial part of this total. Other im- 
ports into Japan will consist of raw cotton, 
iron ore, tin, crude oil, crude rubber, cereals 
and sago flour, hides and skins, tanning ex- 
tracts (wattle, logwood, and mangrove), 
gums and resins, miscellaneous fibers, cer- 
tain minerals (manganese and bauxite prin- 
cipally), dyes, dyestuffs and dyeing materials, 
animal hair and bristles, lac, sticklac, and 
shellac. 

Japan's sales to the sterling area during 
the period of the plan are projected at $111,- 
000,000. In addition, $1,500,000 is allocated 
for purchases of Japanese goods by sterling- 
area participants in the over-all payments 
arrangement which are not participants in 
the trade arrangement, as well as for addi- 
tional purchases by sterling-area partici- 
pants in the trade plan Purchases from the 
sterling area are projected at $94,000,000 dur- 
ing the 12-month period July 1, 1948, to June 
30, 1949. The $18,500,000 difference between 
the $112,500,000 projected sales to the ster- 
ling area and the $94,000,000 purchases from 
the sterling area will be offset against a bal- 
ance of goods already delivered to occupied 
Japan during the previous period on open 
account under governmental trading ar- 
rangements. 


any time in 


TRADE ARRANGEMENT WITH SIAM 


SCAP announced on December 15, 1948, 
that a $60,000,000 trade arrangement between 
occupied Japan and Siam had been formally 
concluded covering the same period as the 
sterling-area plan (July 1, 1948, through 
June 30, 1949) This plan also envisages 
compensatory sales and purchases. Pay- 
ments are made through the Siam-Japan 
open-account financial arrangement con- 
cluded simultaneously with the trade ar- 
rangement. Banks designated by Siam and 
SCAP are the official agents and record all 
Wansactions in special accounts maintained 
in United States dollars. As in the sterling 
arrangement, settlements are to be made 
semiannually in United States dollars. 

Japan plans to export to Siam rolling stock 
and railroad equipment, electrical apparatus, 
building materials, cotton textiles, chemicals, 
paper and paper products, wood products, 
tubber manufactures, enamelware, alumi- 
hum and ironware, pottery, glassware, and 
porcelain. By value, the greatest part of 
Japanese exports will be industrial machin- 
ry, metal products, and cotton textiles 
Slam expects to furnish Japan with com- 
Modities valued at about $30,000,000, with 
Projected sales of 120,000 metric tons of rice 


March 21, 1949 


constituting the bulk of the total. On De- 
cember 17, 1948, the IEFC (International 
Emergency Food Committee of the Food and 
Agriculture Organization of the United Na- 
tions), the agency responsible for allocating 
rice, authorized 50,000 tons of glutinous and 
grade “C” rice from Siam for Japan for the 
period January-June 1949. Siam already 
has entered into a contract for shipment of 
the authorized 50,000 tons of rice in exchange 
for Japanese rolling stock. Unless Japan 
obtains authorization from the IEFC for ad- 
ditional allocations of Siamese rice, it is ex- 
pected that total trade between Siam and 
Japan will not reach the $60,000,000 goal. 
The other commodities which Siam will un- 
dertake to make available to Japan are hides 
and skins (tanned cow and buffalo), tapioca 
flour, groundnuts, soybeans, dried green 
peas and white beans, copra cake, tin ore, 
teak, salt, oil-bearing materials, sticklac, and 
such animal byproducts as hide fleshings, 
hide trimmings, and bones for glue. 


TRADE ARRANGEMENT WITH NETHERLANDS 
AND INDONESIA 


The recently finalized trade plan of Japan 
and the Netherlands and Indonesia provides 
for $89,000,000 in trade during the period 
October 1, 1948, to September 30, 1949. Con- 
comitant with the trade arrangement, a new 
financial plan was negotiated which pro- 
vides that trade between the parties is to be 
conducted through normal banking chan- 
nels. Shipments of all goods are to be re- 
corded in open accounts in United States 
dollars with provision for periodic settle- 
ments. 

All but about $1,000,000 of the planned 
trade will be between Japan and Indonesia. 
It is expected that cotton yarn and cotton 
textiles will comprise more than 85 percent 
of Japan's sales. Other commodities which 
Japan intends to sell to Indonesia and the 
Netherlands are leather manufactures, in- 
dustrial machinery, electrical equipment and 
electrical appliances, bicycles, aluminum 
products, drugs, paper and paper products, 
cement, rubber manufactures, pottery and 
porcelain ware, glass and glassware, enamel- 
ware, clocks and watches, and a wide variety 
of sundry goods. Japan plans to obtain 
hides and skins, sugar, salt, sisal and kapok, 
bauxite, tin, tanning materials, crude rubber, 
animal bones and trochus shells, and copra 
and palm oil if these two last-named items 
are allocated to Japan by the IEFC. 


TRADE ARRANGEMENT WITH SWEDEN 


Imported pulp, which is essential for 
Japan's rayon-manufacturing industry, was 
provided in considerable quantities in pre- 
war years by Scandinavian countries, prin- 
cipally Norway and Finland. Under the 
trade plan recently negotiated with Sweden, 
Japan expects to obtain sizable shipments of 
rayon pulp during 1949. Other imports from 
Sweden are to be kraft pulp, kraft pitched 
paper, pig iron, iron ore, spring steel, wire 
rods for steel rope, tungsten wire, rosin, 
turpentine, and tanning extracts. 

Japan's shipments to Sweden will consist 
largely of cotton yarn and cotton textiles, 
but will also include chemical products 
(principally mercury, camphor, menthol, and 
agar-agar), porcelain insulators, chinaware, 
fats, oils, waxes, rubber manufactures, bam- 
boo, specialty paper, and many miscellane- 
ous manufactures. 

Payment for individual transactions by 
both parties are made in United States dol- 
lars. The target is for $13,000,000 in total 
trade, with the entire volume accomplished 
through compensatory exchange of com- 
modities. Although the agreement provides 
that trade may be conducted through gov- 
ernment as well as private channels, it is 
expected that much of the trade will be 


handled through private Swedish export- 
import firms. Both parties agreed to review 
operations under the plan prior to June 30, 
1949. 

It is expected that the total trade under the 
four plans (purchases by Japan and sales by 
Japan to the various countries now par- 
ticipating in the plans) will total $367,000,- 
000. Realization of this volume, however, 
depends on several factors, including: (1) 
Production achievements in Japan and the 
participating countries; (2) price and trade 
developments during the period of the plans; 
and (3) the ability of Japan to obtain 
allocations from the IEFC for rice, copra, 
palm oil, and other vegetable oils. 


Lebanon 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


OLIVE-OIL Export REGULATIONS 


The exportation from Lebanon of olive oil 
of the 1948 yield, which is estimated at 2,000 
metric tons, is subject to special export regu- 
lations, states an airgram dated February 20 
from the U. S. Legation, Beirut. These regu- 
lations (amended by decree No. 13662) re- 
quire that the applicant for an export license 
turn over in advance to the Exchange Office 
the sum of L£164 ($75 U.S. currency) per ton 
of the quantities of olive oil to be exported 
before the export license is issued. The de- 
cree also provides that the balance of the 
proceeds will be used for the direct or indi- 
rect importation of goods approved by the 
Ministry of National Economy regardless of 
the country of destination of the olive oil. 


Panama 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


IMPORTATION AND SALE OF ARMS, AMMU- 
NITIONS AND EXPLOSIVES REGULATED 


On December 29, 1948, the President of the 
Republic of Panama approved decree No. 354 
regulating the importation, sale, and use of 
firearms, ammunition, and explosives within 
the Republic, states a report from the U. S. 
Embassy at Panama City. 

The decree was published in the Gaceta 
Oficial of February 8, 1949, and provides that 
prior to the importation of arms, ammuni- 
tion, or explosives, the importer must file an 
application for import license with the Min- 
istry of Government and Justice. In addi- 
tion to the name, address, and identity card 
number of the importer, the application must 
contain complete information as to the make, 
type, quantity, and purpose of the arm, am- 
munition, or explosive which is to be im- 
ported. 

With respect to applications to import dy- 
namite and other explosives, approval by the 
Chief of the Safety Bureau and the Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the National Police is 
required prior to the granting of the license 
by the Ministry of Government and Justice. 

It is further provided that prior to the 
establishment of a factory or industry for the 
manufacture of firearms and explosives, spe- 
cial permits must be obtained from the Min- 
istry of Agriculture, Commerce and Indus- 
tries and the Ministry of Government and 
Justice. 

For the sale of firearms, ammunition, and 
explosives, retail establishments must obtain 
written permission from the Chief of the 
National Police. They are required also to 
comply with the rules and regulations on 
safety measures as issued by the Safety Bu- 
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As a result of Anglo-Italian talks, 
agreement was reached on February 8 
at Rome for a total projected trade of 
$320,000,000 to $340,000,000 each way (‘in- 
cluding the sterling area). Italy’s im- 
ports are to be mainly raw materials and 
essential products. Foodstuffs and hor- 
ticultural products are to represent more 
than 60 percent of total Italian exports 
to the United Kingdom. 

Negotiations are now under way with 
Greece on reparations and trade. Talks 
also are being held with Austria for a 
new trade agreement. 

Preparatory to Parliamentary consid- 
eration of the proposed Franco-Italian 
Customs Union, agreement was reached 
between the two Governments on the re- 
port of a technical subcommission. 


Foop AND AGRICULTURE 


Wheat-crop prospects continued fa- 
vorable. Dry weather was not yet consid- 
ered a serious hazard. 

The rise in olive-oil prices, following 
the poor 1948-49 olive crop, was checked 
by news of large fat and oil imports by 
the Government. Edible fats and oils 
contracted for in the Western Hemi- 
sphere totaled more than 47,000 tons, of 
which about 18,000 are to be provided 
from the United States and to be fi- 
nanced by ERP. 

Heated discussion continued on pro- 
posals for agrarian reform—not only in 
Parliament, where a bill to reform agri- 
cultural contracts has been debated for 
months, but also in farm groups and in 
the press, regarding a proposed law to 
limit the size of agricultural holdings. 

Approval was announced of financing, 
from the ERP Lire Fund, of work in five 
reclamation districts in southern Italy 
involving drainage and irrigation. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Production and exports of automotive 
vehicles during 1948 increased by 36.7 
and 33.3 percent, respectively. A total 
of 59,765 automobiles, trucks, and busses 
was produced in 1948, of which 14,136 
were exported. The corresponding fig- 
ures for 1947 are 43,736 and 10,605. Of 
these figures, 44,221 units in 1948 and 
25,375 in 1947 were automobiles, of which 
11,477 were exported in 1948 as compared 
with 9,674 in 1947. 

Regulations governing use during 1949 
of blocked accounts deriving from box- 
office receipts of foreign motion pictures 
shown in Italy were issued on February 
2. Substantially the same as those for 
1948, they permit the use of these funds 
for investment in Italian cinema facili- 
ties, purchase of foreign rights to Italian 
trms, production or coproduction with 
Italians of films in Italy (in Italian or 
foreign languages), and operating ex- 
penses of foreign companies or their 
subsidiaries in Italy. 
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Japan 
Economic Conditions 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 


In December 1948 the over-all index 
of industrial production in Japan 
reached a level of 64 percent of the 1930- 
34 level, according to a recent report 
from SCAP ‘(Supreme Commander for 
the Allied Powers). The level for the 
entire year of 1948, however, was only 
approximately 54 percent of the indus- 
trial production of this prewar period. 
Mining and the manufacture of machin- 
ery, Metals, and chemicals have reached 
the highest levels in Japanese postwar 
industry, whereas textile manufactures, 
which provide the single largest group of 
exports, are at a level of only 25.7 for 
December 1948 and 23 for the year 1948. 


Japanese Industrial Production 


1G 4 
= Year | J Iuly Dee. | ¥ 
. “ M4S 1048 1U4S 1048 1047 
Over-all i i 
productior 54.1 42.5 55.1 64 40.9 
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Tariffs and Trade Controls 


CHANGE IN PROCEDURES FOR HANDLING 
EXPORT DOCUMENTS 


In accordance with a recent SCAP (Su- 
preme Commander for the Allied Powers) 
memorandum to the Japanese Government, 
procedures for handling export documents 
have been modified to expedite foreign-trade 
transactions. Export contracts, except those 
negotiated under open-account agreements, 
will not require SCAP validation before final 
consummation. Export licenses, except for 
certain specified commodities, will not re- 
quire prior SCAP validation provided: (1) 
The export falls within the approved export 
program; (2) the export price is at or above 
approved “‘floor’’ prices; and (3) payment is 
arranged in terms of United States dollars, 
convertible pounds sterling, or in accordance 
with other payment arrangements approved 
by SCAP. Although SCAP will not validate 
in advance contracts and licenses under such 
conditions, it will post-review such docu- 
ments. 

Commodities for which prior SCAP valida- 
tion of export licenses will be required are 
scrap metal, ships, rolling stock, machine 
tools, all textile products, all raw materials 
currently on approved import program, non- 
ferrous metals or ferro-alloys subject to re- 
view under current procedures, those items 
requiring the use of precious metals except 
as specifically directed, and those commodi- 
ties requiring special handling or special con- 
tract agreements. The Japanese Govern- 
ment will continue to be responsible for the 


approval of export contracts in ACCOrdance 
with SCAP policies. 


TRADE PLANS CONCLUDED 


Four trade pacts were reported to have been 


concluded in the latter part of 1948 by Scap | 


(Supreme Commander for the Allied Powers) 
for Japan as follows: (1) With certain ster. 
ling-area countries (Australia, India, New 
Zealand, the Union of South Africa, ang the 
United Kingdom and colonies except Hon 
Kong); ' (2) with Siam; (3) with the Nether. 
lands and Indonesia; and (4) with Sweden, 
Negotiations are under way for trade ay. 
rangements with other countries, Including 
Burma, Ceylon, Pakistan, the French Union, 
and the Belgian monetary area.’ It ig ey. 





pected that these trade pacts, together witp | 
previously negotiated barter, financial, and | 


trade arrangements with other areas, Will 
facilitate expansion of Japan's industria] pro- 
duction and foreign trade and thereby ywjj 
reduce the amount of United States appro. 
priated funds required to maintain a mini. 
mum economy in Japan, and also will cop. 
tribute to the reorientation of trade along 
more normal geographic patterns : 

In general, Japan will supply the countries 
with which pacts have been consummated or 
are planned with various manufactured goods 
in return for needed raw materials. All the 
plans which have been signed to date are not 
actually agreements, as such are generally 
defined, inasmuch as the provisions as to the 
character and volume of trade included ip 
each plan are not binding commitments 
Although commodities and quantities have 
been named in the pacts, the types and 
volume of goods constitute only estimates 
of expected trade in light of current and fore- 
seeable future conditions Other provisions 
of the signed agreements are that trade wil] 
be conducted through both government and 
private channels; the parties to each of the 
pacts will make every effort to maximize the 
flow of trade with due consideration to each 
other’s domestic requirements; and wherever 
necessary to achieve a high level of trade 
each participant will relax trade controls 
and facilitate reestablishment of prewar com- 
mercial relations, with particular emphasis 
on expanding trade through private trade 
channels 


TRADE ARRANGEMENT WITH STERLING-AREA 
COUNTRIES 


It is expected that two-way trade with the 
countries participating in the sterling-area 
plan covering the period July 1, 1948, through 
June 30, 1949, will have a value of about 
$205,000,000—more than half of the total 
expected under the four pacts. All trade 
with the sterling participants is conducted 
on a sterling basis in accordance with the 
Overall Sterling Payments Arrangement of 
May 31, 1948, as amended, concluded between 
SCAP and certain specified countries in the 
sterling area‘ (see FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY, June 26, 1948, page 23). Under this 
payments arrangement certain designated 
banks maintain accounts in which convertl- 
ble sterling received by SCAP is held and 
from which payment is made for Japanese 
purchases from the sterling area. SCAP may 
convert such sterling balances into dollars at 

This plan is referred to as the Sterling 
Area Trade Arrangement 

Includes Metropolitan France, Indochina 


and almost all French colonies, and mandates. 


Includes Belgium, Luxembourg, Belgian 
Congo, Belgian colonial possessions and cus- 
todianship territories 

‘In addition to the countries covered by 
this trade plan, Burma, Eire, Faroe Islands, 
Iceland, Iraq, Pakistan, and the Persian Gulf 
sheikdoms are participants in the payments 
agreement. 
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any time in the interest of protecting Japan's 
foreign trade and exchange assets. In gen- 
eral, however, SCAP converts such balances 
every 6 months, and SCAP retains a sum in 
sterling sufficient to meet estimated short- 
term commitments to the sterling area. In 
order to avoid accrual of balances, both par- 
ties agree in the trade pact to expend as 
much on imports as received from exports 
with the goal of achieving a balance of trade 
at the highest possible level. 

Cotton textiles are expected to constitute 
the major portion of Japan’s exports to the 
sterling-area participants. Other important 
commodities which Japan plans to make 
available are industrial machinery and parts, 
rolling stock to India, raw silk, caustic soda 
to the United Kingdom and colonies, and a 
wide variety of other goods such as silk, 
rayon, and rubber manufactures, industrial 
leather goods, paper and paper products, 
electrical appliances and manufactures, mis- 
cellaneous chemicals, pottery and porcelain, 
glassware and other glass products 
Basic raw materials necessary for Japanese 
industrial production comprise nearly all of 
the projected imports by Japan from the 
sterling area. Raw wool from Australia, New 
zealand, and South Africa will constitute 
a substantial part of this total. Other im- 
ports into Japan will consist of raw cotton, 
jron ore, tin, crude oil, crude rubber, cereals 
and sago flour, hides and skins, tanning ex- 
tracts (wattle, logwood, and mangrove), 
gums and resins, miscellaneous fibers, cer- 
tain minerals (manganese and bauxite prin- 
cipally), dyes dyestuffs and dyeing materials, 
animal hair and bristles sticklac, and 
shellac. 

Japan’s sales to the sterling area during 
the period of the plan are projected at $111,~- 
000,000. In addition, $1,500,000 is allocated 
for purchases of Japanese goods by sterling- 
area participants in the over-all payments 
arrangement which are not participants in 
the trade arrangement, as well as for addi- 
tional purchases by sterling-area partici- 
pants in the trade plan. Purchases from the 
sterling area are projected at $94,000,000 dur- 
ing the 12-month period July 1, 1948, to June 
30, 1949. The $18,500,000 difference between 
the $112,500,000 projected sales to the ster- 
ling area and the $94,000,000 purchases from 
the sterling area will be offset against a bal- 
ance of goods already delivered to occupied 
Japan during the previous period on open 
account under governmental trading ar- 
rangements. 


Ine 
iac, 


TRADE ARRANGEMENT WITH SIAM 


SCAP announced on December 15, 1948, 
that a $60,000,000 trade arrangement between 
occupied Japan and Siam had been formally 
concluded covering the same period as the 
sterling-area plan (July 1, 1948, through 
June 30, 1949). This plan also envisages 
compensatory and purchases Pay- 
ments are made through the Siam-Japan 
open-account financial arrangement con- 
cluded simultaneously with the trade ar- 
rangement. Banks designated by Siam and 
SCAP are the official agents and record all 
transactions in special accounts maintained 
in United States dollars. As in the sterling 
arrangement, settlements are to be made 
semiannually in United States dollars. 

Japan plans to export to Siam rolling stock 
and railroad equipment, electrical apparatus, 
building materials, cotton textiles, chemicals, 
paper and paper products, wood products 
rubber manufactures, enamelware, alumi- 
num and ironware, pottery, glassware, and 
porcelain. By value, the greatest part of 
Japanese exports will be industrial machin- 
ery, metal products, and cotton textiles 
Siam expects to furnish Japan with com- 
modities valued at about $30,000,000, with 
projected sales of 120,000 metric tons of rice 


sales 


March 21, 1949 


constituting the bulk of the total. On De- 
cember 17, 1948, the IEFC (International 
Emergency Food Committee of the Food and 
Agriculture Organization of the United Na- 
tions), the agency responsible for allocating 
rice, authorized 50,000 tons of glutinous and 
grade “C” rice from Siam for Japan for the 
period January—June 1949. Siam already 
has entered into a contract for shipment of 
the authorized 50,000 tons of rice in exchange 
for Japanese rolling stock. Unless Japan 
obtains authorization from the IEFC for ad- 
ditional allocations of Siamese rice, it is ex- 
pected that total trade between Siam and 
Japan will not reach the $60,000,000 goal. 
The other commodities which Siam will un- 
dertake to make available to Japan are hides 
and skins (tanned cow and buffalo), tapioca 
flour, groundnuts, soybeans, dried green 
peas and white beans, copra cake, tin ore, 
teak, salt, oil-bearing materials, sticklac, and 
such animal byproducts as hide fleshings, 
hide trimmings, and bones for glue. 


TRADE ARRANGEMENT WITH NETHERLANDS 
AND INDONESIA 

The recently finalized trade plan of Japan 
and the Netherlands and Indonesia provides 
for $89,000,000 in trade during the period 
October 1, 1948, to September 30, 1949. Con- 
comitant with the trade arrangement, a new 
financial plan was negotiated which pro- 
vides that trade between the parties is to be 
conducted through normal banking chan- 
nels. Shipments of all goods are to be re- 


corded in open accounts in United States 
dollars with provision for periodic settle- 
ments. 

All but about $1,000,000 of the planned 


trade will be between Japan and Indonesia. 
It is expected that cotton yarn and cotton 
textiles will comprise more than 85 percent 
of Japan's sales. Other commodities which 
Japan intends to sell to Indonesia and the 
Netherlands are leather manufactures, in- 
dustrial machinery, electrical equipment and 
electrical appliances, bicycles, aluminum 
products, drugs, paper and paper products, 
cement, rubber manufactures, pottery and 
porcelain ware, glass and glassware, enamel- 
ware, clocks and watches, and a wide variety 
of sundry goods. Japan plans to obtain 
hides and skins, sugar, salt, sisal and Kapok, 
bauxite, tin, tanning materials, crude rubber, 
animal bones and trochus shells, and copra 
and palm oil if these two last-named items 
are allocated to Japan by the IEFC. 


TRADE ARRANGEMENT WITH SWEDEN 


Imported pulp, which is essential for 
Japan's rayon-manufacturing industry, was 
provided in considerable quantities in pre- 
war years by Scandinavian countries, prin- 
cipally Norway and Finland Under the 
trade plan recently negotiated with Sweden, 
Japan expects to obtain sizable shipments of 
rayon pulp during 1949. Other imports from 
Sweden are to be kraft pulp, kraft pitched 
paper, pig iron, iron ore, spring steel, wire 
rods for steel rope, tungsten wire, rosin, 
turpentine, and tanning extracts. 

Japan’s shipments to Sweden will consist 
largely of cotton yarn and cotton textiles, 
but will also include chemical products 
(principally mercury, camphor, menthol, and 
agar-agar), porcelain insulators, chinaware, 
fats, oils, waxes, rubber manufactures, bam- 
boo, specialty paper, and many miscellane- 
ous manufactures. 

Payment for individual transactions by 
both parties are made in United States dol- 
lars. The target is for $13,000,000 in total 
trade, with the entire volume accomplished 
through compensatory exchange of com- 
modities. Although the agreement provides 
that trade may be conducted through gov- 
ernment as well as private channels, it is 
expected that much of the trade will be 


handled through private Swedish export- 
import firms. Both parties agreed to review 
operations under the plan prior to June 30, 
1949. 

It is expected that the total trade under the 
four plans (purchases by Japan and sales by 
Japan to the various countries now par- 
ticipating in the plans) will total $367,000,- 
000. Realization of this volume, however, 
depends on several factors, including: (1) 
Production achievements in Japan and the 
participating countries; (2) price and trade 
developments during the period of the plans; 
and (3) the ability of Japan to obtain 
allocations from the IEFC for rice, copra, 
palm oil, and other vegetable oils. 


Lebanon 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


OLIVE-OIL Export REGULATIONS 


The exportation from Lebanon of olive oil 
of the 1948 yield, which is estimated at 2,000 
metric tons, is subject to special export regu- 
lations, states an airgram dated February 20 
from the U. S. Legation, Beirut. These regu- 
lations (amended by decree No. 13662) re- 
quire that the applicant for an export license 
turn over in advance to the Exchange Office 
the sum of L£164 ($75 U.S. currency) per ton 
of the quantities of olive oil to be exported 
before the export license is issued. The de- 
cree also provides that the balance of the 
proceeds will be used for the direct or indi- 
rect importation of goods approved by the 
Ministry of National Economy regardless of 
the country of destination of the olive oil. 


Panama 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


IMPORTATION AND SALE OF ARMS, AMMU- 
NITIONS AND EXPLOSIVES REGULATED 


On December 29, 1948, the President of the 
Republic of Panama approved decree No. 354 
regulating the importation, sale, and use of 
firearms, ammunition, and explosives within 
the Republic, states a report from the U. S. 
Embassy at Panama City. 

The decree was published in the Gaceta 
Oficial of February 8, 1949, and provides that 
prior to the importation of arms, ammuni- 
tion, or explosives, the importer must file an 
application for import license with the Min- 
istry of Government and Justice. In addi- 
tion to the name, address, and identity card 
number of the importer, the application must 
contain complete information as to the make, 
type, quantity, and purpose of the arm, am- 
munition, or explosive which is to be im- 
ported. 

With respect to applications to import dy- 
namite and other explosives, approval by the 
Chief of the Safety Bureau and the Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the National Police is 
required prior to the granting of the license 
by the Ministry of Government and Justice. 

It is further provided that prior to the 
establishment of a factory or industry for the 
manufacture of firearms and explosives, spe- 
cial permits must be obtained from the Min- 
istry of Agriculture, Commerce and Indus- 
tries and the Ministry of Government and 
Justice. 

For the sale of firearms, ammunition, and 
explosives, retail establishments must obtain 
written permission from the Chief of the 
National Police. They are required also to 
comply with the rules and regulations on 
safety measures as issued by the Safety Bu- 
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reau. Purchasers of these commodities must 
show evidence of the possession of buying 
permits issued by the National Police. 


Paraguay 
AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
ASUNCION 


(Dated March 3, 1949) 


Commercial, industrial, and agricul- 
tural activities functioned normally in 
Paraguay during February. 

The Department of Agriculture re- 
ported all agricultural crops progressing 
satisfactorily, prevailing climatic condi- 
tions being favorable. The harvesting of 
Paraguay’s bumper 1948-49 corn crop, 
estimated at 100,000 metric tons, con- 
tinued without interruption. Cotton 
picking commenced in several zones, the 
general condition of the plants being re- 
ported good. The harvesting of rice, an 
important domestic food item, began in 
certain areas. A large crop is foreseen. 
Mandioca, a biennial tuber, an important 
food item, was plentiful and during Feb- 
ruary appeared in the markets in large 
quantities. 

In conformity with Paraguay’s increas- 
ing interest in agricultural development, 
a Paraguayan delegate was sent to the 
Rice Conference to be held shortly in 
Bangkok, Siam. 

The construction of underground 
grain-storage bins by the Bank of Para- 
guay has attracted wide publicity. A 
Stica (Servicio Técnico Interamericano 
de Corporacion Agricola) technician's 
survey of grain-storage methods in Ar- 
gentina resulted in the Bank of Para- 
guay’s decision to install the Argentine 
type of underground grain-storage bins 
adjacent to the Bank’s rural branches. 

The installation of a new 10,000-kilo- 
watt turbine generator for the main 
power plant in Asuncion was begun. 

An approximate 6 weeks’ supply of 
gasoline calculated at normal consump- 
tion rates, reported as en route from 
Buenos Aires, and the arrival of a ship- 
ment of 400,000 liters of kerosene prom- 
ised relief from the tight fuel-supply 
situation in recent months. 

Kerosene and imported peanut oil, 
both items in short supply, were rationed 
to retailers as a result of an agreement 
between the Retailers’ Association and 
the Government. The price of kerosene 
was fixed at 0.50 guarani a liter, an in- 
crease of 0.12 guarani per liter, and the 
price of peanut oil was fixed at 2.50 
guaranies a liter. 

The announcement by Argentina of a 
new export tax of 48.75 pesos per head of 
cattle exported from Argentina will no- 
ticeably affect Paraguay’s packing indus- 
try which annually imports about 65,000 
head of cattle from Argentina. 

Following the established Government 
policy of controlling the number of do- 
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mestic cattle to be slaughtered for can- 
ning purposes, the three largest packing 
houses received initial quotas totaling 
80,000 head for 1949. 

The Administration of Livestock (Di- 
reccion General de Ganaderia) has pro- 
posed to the Ministry of Economy that 
its functions be enlarged to enable it to 
render sanitary assistance in the distant 
cattle-raising areas and to establish a 
statistical department on all phases of 
the livestock industry. 

A resolution was issued by the National 
Department of Lands and Colonization 
establishing limitations on the right of 
alien immigrants to engage in transfers 
of business property. The purpose of 
this resolution is understood to be to keep 
immigrants in the occupational catego- 
ries they declared to obtain visas to enter 
Paraguay. 

The Monetary Council of the Bank of 
Paraguay established export valuations 
and a 4 percent export tax on industrial 
and medicinal castor oil—industrial cas- 
tor oil was assigned a valuation ‘aforo) 
of 900 guaranies per ton and medicinal 
castor oil a valuation of 1,300 guaranies 
per ton. Palm-tree oil exports have been 
exempted from 
and facilitate shipments, and export 
transactions will be permitted at the free 
rate of exchange. 

The Bank of Paraguay announced 
awards on the January 29 auction sale 
of foreign exchange totaling $1,000,000 
and £300,000 applicable to imports of 
semiessential and nonessential commod- 
ities, the pertinent exchange contracts 
to be completed prior to March 5. 


Republic of the 
Philippines 
AIRGRAM FROM Ll. S. EMBASSY AT 
MANILA 
(Dated February 21, 1949) 


A study of plans to reorganize Govern- 
ment enterprises in the Republic of the 
Philippines was begun recently by the 
National Economic Council. Its tenta- 
tive proposal calls for a Board of Coordi- 
nation of five full-time members, whose 
chairman would be a Cabinet minister 
without portfolio. The Board would ac- 
tively manage the operations of Govern- 
ment corporations, as well as determine 
policies. The Central Bank, which 
opened January 2, 1949, is expected to 
give added impetus to governmental in- 
dustrial enterprise through the use of 
withdrawals from the Treasury Certifi- 
cate Fund in the United States. On Feb- 
ruary 4 the Secretary of Commerce reas- 
sured private industry that the Govern- 
ment does not intend to compete with 
it, stating that Government ventures 
would be to pioneer in new fields, to 


taxation, to encourage 


stabilize prices of scarce COMMOGities, 
and to manufacture articles not produceg 
locally. 

Twenty Government corporations re. 
portedly made a total profit of 51,000,009 
pesos in the fiscal year ended June 39, 
1948, while 7 others incurred losses 
amounting to 9,800,000 pesos (1 peso 
$0.50). Of new profits accruing to the 
Government, 29,900,000 pesos were real. 
ized from gross sales of surplus property 
transferred to the Philippines under the 
United States-Philippine Surplus Prop- 
erty Agreement of 1946. 
National Bank’s profit was reported at 
8,400,000 pesos. 
operated industrial 
an appreciable profit was the Cebu Port. 
land Cement Co., which reported a sur. 
plus of 2,100,000 The Govern. 
ment-owned Insular Sugar Refinery be. 


pesos. 





The Philippine | 


The only Government. | 
enterprise showing | 


gan operations on February 14 for the | 


first time since the war. 
In his recent budget 
dent 


message, Presj- 


Quirino recommended legislation | 


for a short-term economic-development | 
program, the exploration of oil deposits. | 


and minimum wages. Of total expendi- 
tures shown in the President’s budget 
for the fiscal year 1949-50, estimated at 
302,700,000 pesos, the outlay for educa- 
tion comprised more than 25 percent 
and figures for Armed Forces and in- 
ternal security together comprised 
nearly 30 percent of the total. (See 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY March 14 
1949, for details of the budget.) 
Study of a revision of the Philippine 
tariff was begun on January 27 by the 
National Economic Council. Announced 
purposes of the revision are: (a) To cor- 
relate Philippine tariff schedules more 
closely with policies of the International 
Trade Organization, the Trade Agree- 
ment with the United States, and im- 
port-control procedures; (b) to affor 
added protection to domestic industries 
and ‘c) to reduce the landed cost of 
goods needed for rehabilitation 
Presidential approval, in principle, ofa 
loan of 35,000,000 pesos to the Mindanao 
Abaca Planters Association appears t 
have inaugurated the first major step W 
rehabilitate the industry. It is 
planned to extend about 700 
pesos per hectare ‘1 hectare 2.47 acres) 
to planters in the Davao area, Mindanao 
Depressed fat-and-oil prices in the 


abaca 


loans of 


United States have been reflected in de- | 


clining copra prices since the beginning 
of the year. 
low of $165 per long ton was quoted, in 


By the end of January 4 | 


contrast to an average of $245 early in| 


the month. By 
had firmed somewhat and small quant 
ties for April delivery 
$180 per long ton f. o. b 

The 1948-49 rice output is estimated 
at about 55,000,000 cavans of rough rice 
(118,555,500 bushels), which would be 


mid-February, prices} 


were moving at | 


ij. 
the best crop since liberation of the Phil- | 
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jppines. With adequate supplies of rice 
available and, in general, of all items 
jmportant in the native diet, the food 
outlook for 1949 is favorable. 

The general index of retail prices, pre- 
pared by the Bureau of Commerce, 
reached a postwar low of 239.94 on Jan- 
uary 29. Because of the resistance of 
shoes, textiles, and most rentals to the 
decline, however, the cost-of-living in- 
dex showed little change, remaining at 
about 365, based on a prewar index of 
100. Aside from certain textile lines, 
there have been no increases in prices 
of imported commodities which could be 
clearly attributed to the operation of 
import controls. 

Except for two sugar central strikes, 
the labor front has been calm since the 
first of the year. On February 12 the 
Court of Industrial Relations rendered 
a long-awaited decision on compensation 
of miners in the gold-mining district of 
northern Luzon. The decision increased 
the minimum daily wage from 1.50 to 
2.70 pesos and other wages by 10 and 
5 percent, according to their brackets. 
It fixed additional compensation for 
night work at 20 percent instead of the 
50 percent demanded by the workers, on 
the grounds that, owing to rehabilitation 
costs, present Mining operations are con- 
ducted at a loss. If confirmed on ap- 


peal, the decision is expected to dis- 
courage the opening of marginal gold 
mines. 

Weekly service between Manila and 


Tokyo, via Okinawa, was inaugurated 
on January 26 by the Philippine Air 
Lines. Hearings to formulate a definite 
policy for further rehabilitation and op- 
eration of the Manila Railroad Co. are 
under way before the Senate Committee 
on Transportation and Public Services. 
The feasibility of reducing competition 
from bus and truck lines by discontin- 
uing construction of highways parallel 
to railroad lines has been considered 
The general manager of the railroad pro- 
posed that funds be obtained from the 
new Central Bank for payment of the 
company’s bonded indebtedness. 


Exchange and Finance 


SUPREME-CourT DECISION AFFECTING 
WARTIME PAYMENTS 


The Supreme Court of the Republic of the 
Philippines, on February 3, 1949, nullified 
prior instructions of the Secretary of Justice 
to Registers of Deeds to issue title certificates 
with qualifications as to cancellation of pre- 
war encumbrances satisfied during the enemy 
occupation. The decision nullifying the De- 
partment of Justice order was rendered on a 
case in which a prewar government mortgage 
had been paid off during enemy occupation. 
In rendering the decision, which will affect 
hundreds of similar cases pending in the 
courts, the Supreme Court cited the case of 
Haw Pia versus the China Banking Corpora- 
ion, before the Court in April 1948. In that 
case the Court held that wartime payments 
made to the Bank of Taiwan to liquidate 
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obligations to allied 
fully valid. 
May 22, 
decision.) 


national banks were 
(See FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, 
1948, page 25, for details of the 


CENTRAL-RANK OPERATIONS 


The Central Bank, during the first 2 weeks 
of its operation, established minimum buy- 
ing and maximum selling rates to cover its 
transactions with other banks and announced 
buying and selling rates to be charged by 
other banks operating in the Philippines. 
It also prescribed reserve requirements for 
those banks. The Central Bank will buy 
United States dollar exchange from other 
banks at 200.75 pesos per $100 for telegraphic 
transfers and 200.70 pesos for sight drafts, 
except that for purchases of less than $500 
a rate of 200 pesos will apply. The Bank’s 
selling rate was established at 201 pesos per 


$100 for telegraphic transfers and 200.95 
pesos for sight drafts. 
Minimum buying rates for purchases of 


$500 or more were fixed for other banks op- 
erating in the Philippines as follows: 


Pesos per 


$100 
Telegraphic transfers 200. 50 
Sight drafts 200. 375 
30-day date drafts 200. 00 
30-day sight drafts_- 199. 875 
60-day date drafts 199. 50 
60-day sight drafts ase . 199.375 


Banks may sell United States dollar ex- 
change in transactions of $500 or more at 
rates which do not exceed the minimum 
buying rates by more than 1 peso per $100 
(i. e., 201.50 pesos per $100 for telegraphic 
transfers and other transactions) 

The Central Bank will not at present pur- 
chase United States notes and coins, but 
such purchases may be made by other banks 
at a rate of not less than 198 pesos per $100 
and may sell such currency at a rate of not 
more than 202 pesos 

Purchases and sales of foreign exchange or 
foreign notes and coins in currencies other 
than the United States dollar shall be based 
on the appropriate dollar cross rate, in con- 
formity with the pattern established by the 
International Monetary Fund, of which the 
Philippine Republic is a member. 

In taking these actions the Central Bank 
established control over the exchange mar- 
ket. In order to avoid hardship which might 
result from immediate application of the 
schedule, transitional periods were provided 
to enable banks to make necessary adjust- 
ments 

Although the new reserve requirements 
prescribed by the Central Bank do not differ 
substantially from those formerly required, 
either in amount or in general character, 
they are designed to make more effective use 
ff banking reserves and to implement the 
increased banking independence of the Phil- 
ippines. The new regulations, after a tran- 
sitional period, will mobilize liquid bank re- 
serves in the Central Bank instead of per- 
mitting each bank to hold its reserves in its 
own vaults 

The Central Bank Act provides that the 
bank may, until June 30, 1951, make direct 
advances to the Government from the Treas- 
ury Certificate Fund in the United States 
in amounts aggregating but not exceeding 
200,000,000 Such advances may be 
made only for productive and income-pro- 
ducing projects or for the repayment or serv- 
icing of external obligations of the Govern- 
ment 

The creation of the Central Bank was vig- 
orously supported by President Quirino; it 
had been initiated by the late President 
Roxas and recommended by the Joint Philip- 
pine-American Finance Commission. The 
Bank's Monetary Board, charged with the 


pesos. 


major responsibility of directing and man- 
aging the institution, is composed of repre- 
sentatives of banking, Government, and busi- 
ness. 

[See FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, Septem- 
ber 20, 1947, p. 18; July 24, 1948, p. 31; August 
21, 1948, p. 24, and January 17, 1949, p. 26 
for background data relative to the Central 
Bank. | 


Rumania 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


PAYMENT OF DUTY IN THE UNITED STATES 
ON GIFT PARCELS 


It is now possible to pay the duty in the 
United States on ali gift parcels sent to 
Rumania, including those inadvertently 
shipped without prepayment Of duty, accord- 
ing to information received from the Ru- 
manian Legation, Office of the Commercial 
Attaché, 26 West Fifty-Sixth Street, New 
York 19,N. Y. The imposition of high duties 
on gift parcels received in Rumania had, in 
many cases, made it impossible for the in- 
tended recipients to obtain the parcel. 

The recent provision that duty on gift 
parcels could ke prepaid (announced in 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of January 24, 
1949, page 26) has now been extended to 
cover post-payment of duty on parcels al- 
ready sent to Rumania, provided the pay- 
ment receipt is received by the addressee ke- 
fore the parcel reaches him. 

Postpayment of duty is made under the 
same procedure as for prepayment, details 
of which are given in the ForEIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY item referred to above. The Office 
of the Rumanian Commercial Attaché will 
issue customs receipts for gift parcels upon 
receipt of the duty collectible on the parcel. 
The customs receipt will be returned to the 
donor of the parcel and can be sent by the 
donor to the addressee to be used in pay- 
ment of duty in Rumania. Duty is assessed 
at the rate of 13 cents per pound. Parcels 
may contain only food and used clothing. 

If, after being offered to the addressee, the 
duty is not paid on the parcel, the parcel 
is immediately returned to the sender. Ac- 
cordingly, in postpaying duty the customs 
receipt must be sent in such manner as to 
arrive by the time the parcel is Offered to the 
addressee in order for him to claim it. If the 
package has been returned or confiscated, 
the receipt can be returned to the donor toa 
be used for a future shipment. 


Y e 
Spain 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


SPECIAL EXCHANGE RATES FOR VARIOUS 
TRANSACTIONS ANNOUNCED 


The Spanish Government has fixed special 
exchange rates for certain commercial and 
financial transactions by an order of Jan- 
uary 21, 1949, states a report of January 31 
from the U. S. Embassy, Madrid. 

A rate of 25 pesetas to the dollar is fixed 
for tourists’ expenditures, repatriation of 
capital, transfer of earnings and capital, and 
family remittances. 

A rate of 16.40 pesetas to the dollar was 
established for the importation of foreign 
capital, maritime and air freights, port and 
airport expenditures, rail shipments, and 
consular fees. 

It is reported that the new rates apply to 
both buying and selling transactions. 

Heretofore, a rate of 16.40 pesetas to the 
dollar was applicable to tourists’ expendi- 
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tures, repatriation of capital, and family re- 


mittances. In general, all other mentioned 
transactions were subject to the official rates 
of 10.95 pesetas, buying rate, or 11.22 pesetas, 
selling rate. 

[See FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY Of Jan- 
uary 24, February 7, and February 28, 1949, 
for earlier announcements of special ex- 
change rates.] 


Sweden 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. LEGATION AT 
STOCKHOLM 
(Dated February 23, 1949) 


Sweden’s economic situation in recent 
weeks was marked by a moderate level- 
ing-off of unsatisfactory trends in finan- 
cial, economic, and commercial fields. 


FINANCE 


The Riksbank gold reserve declined by 
800,000 to 288,800,000 crowns. Its foreign 
assets declined by 33,500,000 to 432,100- 
000 crowns, attributed, in parts, to re- 
vised bookkeeping methods. (1 Swedish 
crown=about $0.2777.) Official discount 
and interest rates remain unchanged; 
but a sharp rise in the bond market low- 
ered interest yields, and interest rates of 
savings banks and insurance companies 
on long-term loans of fixed maturity 
dropped from 3.2 to 3.1 percent. 

A development of considerable impor- 
tance was the cessation of Riksbank sup- 
port of the bond market, which for 2 
years has expressed the Government’s 
cheap-money policy. Over this period 
the Riksbank purchased long-term Gov- 
ernment obligations totaling 1,800,000,- 
000 crowns through its minimum pegged 
rate, 99.75 percent. On February 16, 
government 3-percent long-term obliga- 
tions of 1945 and 1946 were quoted and 
purchased at slightly above par, or 100.25 
percent. 

Stock-market quotations fluctuated 
slightly with no significant trend. Total 
turn-over was about one-third more 
than during the preceding 30-day pe- 
riod. 

FOREIGN TRADE 


There were trade negotiations with 
several trade partners, along with grow- 
ing concern and discussion, both govern- 
mental and private, over the falling 
market for pulp and paper in the United 
States. The leveling-off tendency noted 
in the financial field also occurred in for- 
eign trade as evidenced by trade statistics 
for 1948. 

During this period, Sweden signed or 
extended trade and payments agreements 
with Denmark, the Bizonal Area of Ger- 
many (subsequently extended to French 
Zone), Czechoslovakia, Soviet Zone of 
Germany, and _ Belgium-Luxembourg. 
Most of these new agreements call for 
slightly enlarged trade, especially as con- 
cerns Swedish exports. A notable ex- 
ception is the agreement with Belgium- 
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Luxembourg, under which scheduled 
trade for the coming year will be con- 
siderably reduced because of Sweden’s 
inability to fulfill its 1948 commitments. 
Trade and payments negotiations were 
commenced during this period with 
France, the Netherlands, and the Soviet 
Union. 

Trade experts from Sweden, Norway, 
and Denmark, with Icelandic observers, 
inet in Stockholm to discuss freedom of 
trade and replacement of bilateral trade 
and payments agreements by a Scandi- 
navian tripartite accord, aimed at grad- 
ual removal of current trade restrictions. 
This is a long-term project. 

Pulp and paper exports, particularly 
to the dollar market, continued to de- 
cline. Some pulp and paper mills have 
been forced to shut down because of lack 
of markets. To alleviate the situation, 
in December the Government eliminated 
domestic rationing of paper and can- 
celed its requirements that paper pro- 
ducers sell part of their produce on the 
home market. Paper makers, however, 
are campaigning for removal of domestic 
price ceilings, to assure supplies to es- 
sential sectors of the home market with- 
out loss. One possible method of al- 
leviating the export slump—devaluating 
the Swedish crown vis-a-vis the dollar— 
was seriously considered by the Govern- 
ment, but after extensive discussion was 
definitely rejected, reportedly in part be- 
cause of the Government’s desire to con- 
sider exchange problems in cooperation 
with other OEEC (Organization for 
European Economic Cooperation) coun- 
tries. 

Swedish foreign-trade statistics for the 
year 1948 reveal total imports of 4,853,- 
000,000 and exports of 3,964,009,000 
crowns. The resultant deficit, 889,000,000 
crowns, was less than half of the 1947 
deficit. These statistics reveal that (a) 
imports were less than during the pre- 
ceding year, whereas exports increased 
Slightly; (b) imports from dollar areas 
were less than one-half the 1947 imports, 
and dollar exports were slightly less than 
in 1947; (c) total trade with ERP coun- 
tries was greater, particularly as regards 
exports; and (d) trade with Eastern 
Europe was greater than in 1947. Ag- 
ricultural products represented the prin- 
cipal import; minerals replaced textiles 
in second place. The principal export 
was the traditional forest products, fol- 
lowed by machinery. 


SUNDRY NOTES 


In domestic economy there was also a 
noticeable leveling-off tendency. Cost- 
of-living indexes dropped for the first 
time since World War II by 1 point—to 
183 (1935—100). The wholesale price 
index remained unchanged for January 
for the sixth consecutive month, and 
industrial-production index figures for 
December also remained unchanged, 


after a slow but steady increase during 
1948. On January 22, soap and other 
washing compounds were deleted from 
the ration list, leaving coffee, sugar, fats 
meat, gasoline, and tires, as the only 
consumer items still rationed. 

The law relating to seamen’s working 
hours, which went into effect on January 
1, 1940, provided for substantial reduc. 
tions in ordinary working time for officers 
and crew, depending upon size of vessel, 
size of crew, and type of trade in which 
ship is employed. Reduced working 
hours will necessitate increased person- 
nel and corresponding increases in living 
quarters and facilities aboard ship, 
Annual extra cost in wages for required 
personnel is estimated at about 10,000,000 
crowns, With a like outlay for ship altera- 
tions. 


ah 
Purkey 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


PROTOCOL TO TRADE AND PAYMENTS AGREE- 
MENT CONCLUDED WITH FRANCE 


The French and Turkish Governments 
signed on August 13, 1948, an additional 
protocol to their Trade and Payments Agree- 
ment of August 31, 1946, states a report re- 
ceived from the U. S. Embassy in Ankara 
Under this agreement, the French Govern- 
authorized the General Director of 
State Manufactures in France to purchase 
$3,300,000 worth of tobacco in Turkey. The 
payment for such purchases was to be 
handied through a special Tobacco Account 
at the Bank of France, opened in the name 
of the Central Bank of Turkey 

The protocol provides a list of articles 
including a large number of luxury items, 
which may be exchanged for tobacco. The 
total value of such imports is to be equal 
to one-third of the value of tobacco pur- 
chased. Furthermore, 30 percent of the sum 
of payment orders received by the Bank of 
France from the Central Bank of Turkey in 
payment for products which are admitted 
for import under the terms of the Turkish- 
French Trade Agreement, but which are not 
listed in the protocol, are also to be debited 
against the tobacco account 

After termination of the agreement, the 
usual 6-month period for liquidation through 
exchange of commodities is specified for the 
tobacco account, with any remaining credit 
balance payable by the Bank of France in 
gold dollars or acceptable free exchange up 
to a maximum of US $2,100,000. Any sur- 
plus remaining is to be liquidated through 
trade over an additional period of 12 months, 
and the final balance, if any, is to be settled 
in gold, dollars, or other free currency 


ment 


PAYMENTS AGREEMENT CON- 
BELGIUM AND LUXEM- 


TRADE AND 
CLUDED WITH 
BOURG 


The Governments of Turkey, Belgium, and 
Luxembourg signed Trade and Payments 
Agreements on December 2, 1948, effective on 
December 15 and valid until June 30, 1949, 
with a provision for an automatic 1-year re- 
newal by mutual consent 2 months prior to 
the expiration date, states a report from the 
U. S. Embassy at Ankara 

The trade agreement in general is similar 
to the Turkish-Italian Agreement in which 
quotas on certain articles have been estab- 
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lished. Turkish exports include tobacco, 
dried fruits, legumes, vegetable oils, oil-seeds 
and oil cakes, valonia, liquors, licorice, 
chrome ore, copper, and mercury. The agree- 
ment stipulates that one-third of the coun- 
tervalue of Turkish tobacco purchased shall 
be paid for by the export of certain non- 
essential Belgian commodities. 

Turkish imports from Belgium include iron 
pars, plates, other iron products, all types of 
machines and motors, and worked and semi- 
worked articles in copper, aluminum, and 
zinc, for a combined value of approximately 
7T£20,000,000 (T£1—-US$0.357). In addition, 
other articles such as glasses, bathroom fix- 
tures, cotton cloth and thread, woolen cloth 
and thread, tires for autos and trucks, photo- 
graphic film and X-ray film, chemical prod- 
ucts, paints, and pharmaceuticals are in- 
cluded. Other items listed, but without spe- 
cific quotas established, which are to be ex- 
ported to Turkey to the limit of their avail- 
ability in Belgium, include rolling stock, 
equipment for ports and mines, bicycles, mo- 
torcycles, and certain types of munitions. 
An annual trade amounting to between 
T£40,000,000 and T£50,000,000 on each side is 
anticipated 

The payments agreement provides for the 
opening of an account in Belgian francs at 
the Belgian National Bank in the name of the 
Central Bank of Turkey, through which set- 
tlements are to be made. It differs from the 
Italian Agreement in that it specifically pro- 
vides that Belgium under the agreement can- 
It also pro- 
vides, in accordance with the terms of the 
Intra-European Payments Agreement, that 
Turkey shall have drawing rights upon Bel- 
gium of $2,000,000. At the termination of 
the agreement, balances will be settled by ex- 
port of listed merchandise, or other commodi- 
ties acceptable to the creditor country, for a 
period of 4 months, at the end of which 
period any outstanding balances will be set- 
tled in gold or foreign exchange acceptable 
to the creditor country. 


not become a debtor to Turkey. 


TRADE AND PAYMENTS AGREEMENTS CON- 
CLUDED WITH ITALY 


The Turkish-Italian Trade and Payments 
Agreements, which were signed on November 
10, 1948, went into effect on November 15, 
1948, and will terminate on June 30, 1949, 
states a report from the U. S. Embassy in 
Ankara, dated January 10, 1949. These 
agreements will be renewed automatically 
for 1-year periods unless prior notice to end 
them is given by either country 2 months 
in advance of the expiration date. 

By the terms of the trade agreement, the 
major imports into Turkey consist of cot- 
ton cloth and thread (T£27,000,000), woolen 
cloth and thread (T£4,400,000), tractors and 
agricultural machinery (T£600,000), ma- 
chines, iron and steel products, trucks, chem- 
icals, cars, and miscellaneous goods (T£19,- 
000,000), for a total import quota of about 
T£70,000,000. This is approximately equal to 
Turkish exports to Italy in 1947, but repre- 
sents a decrease of 27 percent from the value 
of imports from Italy in 1947 in an attempt 
to balance Turkish-Italian trade. Textile 
quotas are less than half of 1947 imports, 
whereas quotas for trucks, chemicals, and 
agricultural machinery are much larger than 
the corresponding 1947 imports 

Turkish exports to Italy consist of fish, 
Tugs and kilims, legumes, oilseeds and oils, 
tobacco, chrome, scrap iron, and copper, with 
most of these quotas representing substan- 
tlal increases over 1947 exports to Italy ex- 
cept for tobacco which dropped to 65 percent 
of 1947 exports. In the case of fish and 
tobacco, barter trade is authorized against 
Italian merchandise on the list and other 
products approved by mutual agreement. 


March 21. 1949 


The payments agreement establishes a non- 
interest-bearing account in United States 
dollars to be opened in the name of the 
Central Bank of the Republic of Turkey at 
the Officio Italiano dei Cambi. This account 
will be integrated into the Intra-European 
Payments Plan. A mutual credit ceiling of 
$1,000,000 has been set up, reduced to $750,- 
000 for Turkey by the Intra-European Pay- 
ments Plan. It was further agreed that 
export restrictions provided for in the agree- 
ment when clearing credit limit is reached 
shall not apply until $5,000,000 of Turkish 
“drawing rights” against Italy (under the 
above plan) is exhausted. After the expira- 
tion of the agreements, balances are to be 
liquidated by the exportation of merchan- 
dise for a period of 6 months, with any re- 
maining balance to be settled in free foreign 
exchange acceptable to the creditor country. 


ae , 
Union of South 
Afriea 
AIRGRAM FROM U. S. LEGATION AT 
PRETORIA 
(Dated February 16, 1949) 


Financial matters continued to dom- 
inate the news in the Union of South 
Africa during January. A significant 
financial development during that month 
was the accentuated decline in the 
Union’s sterling holdings. At the same 
time, the Union’s gold-1eserve position 
showed some slight improvement—total 
gold reserves increased from £44,964,500 
at the beginning of January to £45,903,- 
662 as of January 28, while the gold re- 
serve ratio likewise increased from 3l 
percent to 32.6 percent. On the other 
hand, foreign bills discounted (which 
represent the sterling holdings of the 
Reserve Bank) declined by £10,424,900 
during the first 4 weeks in January, with 
total sterling holdings amounting to only 
£21,936,182 as of January 28. Bankers’ 
deposits with the Reserve likewise de- 
clined from £96,452,957 to £85,563,161. 

The accelerated decline in sterling 
holdings during recent months caused 
considerable concern in official circles, 
and rumors were current that the Gov- 
ernment was considering tightening re- 
strictions on imports, including imports 
from sterling countries. (On February 
24, the Minister of Finance announced in 
Parliament that the Government had de- 
cided on just such action. He stated that 
an import-licensing system would be in- 
augurated in the Union covering all im- 
ports and that the list of prohibited im- 
ports was to be extended. It is under- 
stood, however, that the import licensing 
system will not affect nonsterling im- 
ports until July 1, 1949.) [See item 
under Tariffs and Trade Controls, for 
details of the Minister’s announcement. ] 

On January 14 the Union Government 
invited subscriptions to a new 1965-70 
loan at 3'4 percent. No specified amount 
was announced, but it is believed that 


the Government needs about £20,000,000 
for its immediate requirements. This 
follows the unsuccessful attempt late in 
1947 to raise a reconversion loan for the 
same amount at 2% percent interest. 
Response to the new loan was sluggish, 
but it was believed that the amount re- 
quired would be raised before the sub- 
scription lists closed in mid-February. 

Production in secondary industries re- 
mained steady, and brewers, also manu- 
facturers of clothing, footwear, machin- 
ery, paint, cement, and soap, were partic- 
ularly active. The longshoremen’s strike 
in the United States during November, 
however, had slowed down deliveries of 
parts and materials needed by some in- 
dustries, particularly by the motor as- 
sembly plants at Port Elizabeth. Some 
uncertainty as tothe future exists among 
manufacturers requiring parts or mate- 
rials from nonsterling countries, but the 
Government is, in many instances, 
granting supplementary exchange 
quotas to enable such plants to continue 
in operation. 

In the field of construction, speculative 
building continued to fall off. The gen- 
eral tightness of money and the slump 
in the property market has made would- 
be purchasers cautious about buying at 
existing high levels. As a result, many 
speculatively built houses remain unsold. 

The imposition of import controls has 
focused attention on the necessity of in- 
creasing the hard-currency earnings 
through increased exports of base miner- 
als such as chrome and manganese. 
The shortage of railroad equipment has 
been the chief bottleneck in this con- 
nection, but it is generally expected that 
these transportation difficulties will be 
eased considerably when all ore-carrying 
freight cars on order in Canada are 
delivered to the Union. 

January production of gold in the 
Transvaal amounted to 943,758 fine 
ounces, compared with 945,727 fine 
ounces in December. The South African 
(native) labor force on the gold mines 
as of January 31 was 264,127, an increase 
of 9,163 as compared with December 1948, 
which restored the losses of the preced- 
ing 3 months. 

Several notable developments occurred 
during the month in the field of labor. 
On January 10, the Mining Union’s Joint 
Committee submitted to the commission 
inquiring into the wages and conditions 
of daily paid employees in the gold-min- 
ing industry, a demand for a 30 percent 
wage increase and a reduction in work- 
ing hours from 48 to 40. Hearings by the 
commission were still in progress at the 
end of the month. Also on January 10, 
a 3314 percent wage reduction was made 
effective in the diamond-cutting indus- 
try. In protest, some 300 cutters in 
Johannesburg, Kimberley and Capetown 
stopped work. Other labor disputes dur- 
ing the month involved insurance-com- 
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pany employees, who were seeking a 10 
percent increase in basic salaries and 
1,500 municipal employees in Durban, 
who were demanding a 5-day week. 

A special commission appointed to 
recommend revision in the country’s 
labor laws opened its hearings on Janu- 
ary 25. The South African Trades and 
Labor Council presented a memorandum 
outlining the program for changes in the 
existing industrial legislation that had 
been agreed on at a recent meeting of the 
member unions of the Council. This 
memorandum stressed the opposition of 
the Council to Government interference 
in the affairs of trade unions and claimed 
that the type of inquiry contemplated 
constituted such interference. Evidence 
also was presented by other labor repre- 
sentatives and by employer organizations. 

Imports into the Union in December 
1948 totaled £28,613,524, as compared 
with £22,897,337 in December 1947. Total 
exports from the Union in December 1848 
(excluding gold bullion) amounted to 
£13,711,831. 


Exchange and Finance 


EXCHANGE QUOTA REGULATIONS: NEW IN- 
STRUCTIONS ISSUED TO BANKS AFFECTING 
ORDERS OUTSTANDING ON NOVEMBER 5, 
1948 


Commercial banks in the Union of South 
Africa nave received new instructions from 
the exchange-control authorities in that 
country relative to nonprohibited goods that 
were ordered prior to November 5, 1948, ac- 
cording to an airgram dated February 4 
1949, received from the American Legation, 
Pretoria. [On November 5, 1948, new import- 
control and nonsterling exchange-quota reg- 
ulations were imposed in the Union; see 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of November 22, 
December 6 and 20, 1948, and February 14, 
1949, for previous announcements regarding 
these regulations. } 

Under the new instructions, if the South 
African importer cannot effect cancellation 
of the order, and the manufacturer or ex- 
porter subsequently ships the goods to the 
Union on a sight- or time-draft basis, the 
banks are instructed (in those cases where 
the importer’s quota for the quarter is ex- 
hausted) to refer the case to the Union Gov- 
ernment’s Exchange Control for considera- 
tion. Positive evidence of the inability of 
the importer to cancel the order must be 
presented to Exchange Control. The Ex- 
change Control will then decide whether the 
funds resulting from the collection of the 
draft may be placed in a blocked account 
in a South African bank, pending the time 
when the importer concerned again has an 
unexpended or unallocated amount of non- 
sterling exchange available from his quota. 
At such time Exchange Control will permit 
the banks to remit the nonsterling ex- 
change in question, and the amount involved 
will be charged against the importer’s quota. 

It is understood that this concession ap- 
plies only in cases where the goods have 
actually come forward to South Africa ne- 
cessitating some action to clear them, and 
that Exchange Control will not consider such 
cases in advance of shipment. Manufactur- 
ers or exporters shipping goods on sight or 
time drafts with the full knowledge that the 
South African importer does not have an 
unallocated amount left in this nonsterling 
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exchange quota for the quarter run the risk 
that exchange will not be available for the 
amount involved, or that Exchange Control 
may refuse to permit an arrangement such 
as that outlined above 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


MEALIES (CORN) AND MEALIE PRODUCTS: 
IMPORTATION AND EXPORTATION RE- 
STRICTED 


The importation into, or exportation from, 
the Union of South Africa of mealies (corn), 
mealie meal, mealie flour, crushed or cracked 
mealies, mealie grits, samp and hominy, have 
been made subject to permit trom the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture, by an official notice, 
published in the Union of South Africa Gov- 
ernment Gazette of December 11, 1948. The 
notice further provides that the Mealie In- 
dustry Control Board in the Union has the 
sole right to import such products 


NEW AND TIGHTENED IMPORT RESTRICTIONS 
ANNOUNCED 


On February 24, 1949, the South African 
Minister of Finance announced in Parliament 
that the Government had decided to im- 
pose tighter and broader controls over all 
imports entering the Union, including im- 
ports from sterling as well as nonsterling 
countries. 

The Minister stated that in order to effect 
savings in both sterling and nonsterling cur- 
rencies, an import-licensing system govern- 
ing all imports would be introduced. From 
the date of inception of this system, no goods 
would be allowed to enter the Union from 
sterling countries unless covered by a valid 
import permit 

With respect to imports from nonsterling 
countries, including the United States, the 
existing exchange-quota regulations will re- 
main in effect until June 30, 1949. There- 
after, goods from nonsterling countries will 
be accorded entry in the Union only if cov- 
ered by a valid import permit or if evidence 
is produced that payment was made unde! 
the former existing exchange-quota regula- 
tions. In addition, the Minister stated that 
the present list of “prohibited goods” will be 
extended to include other commodities 

The official regulations implementing the 
Minister's announcement and the actual list 
of additional goods to be prohibited from all 
countries have not been issued as yet As 
soon as the regulations are available here 
details will be published promptly in FOREIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY 

{On November 5, 1948, the Government im- 
posed the present exchange quota restric- 
tions on nonsterling imports. In addition, a 
large number of luxury or nonessential good 
were prohibited from importation, regard- 
less of country of origin, except under special 
license issuable only in “exceptional circum- 
stances.”’ See FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY Of 
November 22, December 6 and 20, 1948, and 
February 14, 1949, for previous announce- 
ments relating to the November regulation 
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Economic Conditions 


MEASURES TAKEN TO MEET RISING COSTS 
IN INDUSTRY 


A recent article in the Soviet journal 
Problems of Economics (No. 8, pages 23— 
32) outlines a series of important changes 
contemplated by the Soviet Government 
in its current system of planning indus- 


trial costs and prices. According to the 
author of the article ‘For the Profitable 
Operation of Enterprises,” the war anq 
postwar years have brought about a num- 
ber of basic changes in the cost structure 
of some of Russia’s major industries. 
Expenditures on wages, for example, have 
risen substantially, particularly in the 
labor-consuming operations of heavy in- 
dustry. Along with several other fac- 
tors, which are not specifically identifieg 
by the author, the increased wage bil] 
produced substantive changes in the cost 
of manufacturing many basic industria] 
products. Consequently, the prices 
hitherto charged for the principal prod. 
ucts of heavy industry no longer corre- 
spond to their respective cost of produc- 
tion. Although a number of economies 
have been introduced in industry since 
the war and production costs have been 
reduced, a great deal remains to be done 
in order to narrow the gap between pre- 
vailing factory prices and costs involved 
in manufacturing these types of goods. 

By way of improving the application of 
business principles in industry and more- 
over keeping stable the value of the 
Soviet ruble, the Government has adopt- 
ed a decision to eliminate “virtually in 
1949 and completely in 1950,” according 
to the author, the system of State sub- 
sidies now widely prevalent in industry 
and transport. This will be accom- 
plished, he asserts, by means of a simul- 
taneous reduction in costs and increase 
in wholesale price, as of January 1, 1949, 
for a number of industrial goods and for 
railroad freight rates 

The system of State subsidies served a 
necessary purpose, according to the arti- 
cle, during World War II as well as under 
the conditions of postwar reconstruction, 
but has since become a brake upon the 
further development of Soviet economy 
Subsidies now, says the author, violate 
the basis of sound business principles; 
namely, the commensuration of pay- 
ments from the budget with the results of 
industrial production, and the assurance 
that normal operational expenditures 
within each plant will be covered out of 
internal resources. The system of State 
subsidies has given rise to a habit on the 
part of industrial enterprises to live at 
the expense of the State budget, a prac- 
tice that weakens the incentive to reduce 
production costs and, moreover, conflicts 
with the task of “increasing the value of 
the Soviet ruble.’”” The important con- 
cluding paragraphs of the article are 
translated in full below: 

The new wholesale prices on the products 
of several branches of heavy industry and 
freight rates are established on the principle 
of bringing prices in closer relationship to the 
cost and value of these products. They spell 
the end of the system of government sub- 
sidies and enable more exact application of 
the law of value on the part of the planning 
state. Wholesale prices must serve as an I- 
centive in the strucgle for the further intro- 
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duction and mastering of new techniques, 
for increased profitability and economy. 
Therefore, the new wholesale prices on 
metals, fuels, electro and thermal power, 
wood, cement, bricks, and the new railroad 
freight rates have been fixed by the govern- 
ment on a level reflecting a substantially re- 
duced planned cost of production for the year 
1950, as anticipated by the current Five-Year 
Plan. The change in wholesale prices will 
aid in effecting savings in the consumption 
of short supply materials, will lead to the 
widest possible use ol local resources (fuel, 
raw materials, and other products), and to 
the elimination of irrational and excessively 
distant transportation. 

Effective January 1, 1949, the turn-over 
tax! will be abolished on all types of fuel 
(with the exception of petroleum products), 
on electric power, ores, metals, equipment, 
construction materials, Chemical products, 
and lumber and wood-working products. A 
certain increase in outlay for producers’ 
goods on the part of the light and food in- 
dustries, to be expected from this reform, 
will be fully compensated by a lowering of the 
government's turn-over tax on the products 
of these industries 

The establishment of new wholesale prices 
will not affect the level of existing universal 
state retail prices for cOnsumer goods. The 
party and the government are Carrying out a 
firm and consistent policy of reduction with 
respect to the retail prices of commodities 

In connection with the tasks of improving 
the economic levers and strengthening com- 
mercial considerations in industry under 
postwar conditions, the accomplished re- 
forms in the field of planning and account- 
ing are of immeasurable significance, and in 
part, a transition from planning of gross 
production and productivity of labor in terms 
of 1926-27 prices to a system of planning in 
actual wholesale prices 

The improvement in the planning and ac- 
counting of the cost of production is of the 
utmost significance in raising the profitable 
operation of an enterprise It is necessary 
to achieve a more exact calculation of ex- 
penditures per unit of product, a more exact 
differentation between comparable and non- 
comparable items of production, a more cor- 
rect method of computing a number of ex- 
penditures as part of the cost of production 
and the profit and loss accounts of the in- 
dustrial enterprises Together with the 
foregoing, it is necessary to devise methods 
of planning production costs which will more 
completely reflect the reserves available for 
reduction of costs in individual enterprises 
as well as in entire branches of industry, and 
thereby point up the economic justification 
of expenditures. The fact that the accounts 
and analysis of production costs are not com- 
pleted by the plants within the period when 
they are needed by the management per- 
sonnel of the enterprises represents a great 
obstacle. It is necessary to do away with 
this incongruous practice in the shortest time 
and to introduce methods of planning and 
accounting of production costs that can be 
squared with the economic-political task of 
guaranteeing a high tempo of production and 
profits 

A high rate of profits will be achieved in 
Soviet industry during the postwar years pri- 
marily by way of a continued reduction in 
production costs, the mobilization of inter- 
nal reserves on the part of the enterprises, 
and the strengthening of the commercial 
basis of operation 

'The turn-over tax is the principal source 
of revenue in the budget of the Soviet Gov- 
ernment. It is a steep tax whereby the dif- 
ference between the factory cost and the sale 
price of goods is diverted directly into the 
Federal budget 
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Pakistan’s Exi 
Requirements 


All persons leaving Pakistan after 
February 15, 1949, must be able to show 
evidence of freedom from any income- 
tax liability to the Pakistan Government, 
or concrete evidence of citizenship of 
Pakistan, the U. S. Embassy at Karachi 
reports, 

The new requirement provides that no 
person not domiciled there shall leave 
Pakistan unless he first obtains an 
income-tax-exemption certificate or a 
taxation certificate stating that he has 
no liabilities under the Income-Tax Act 
or the Business-Profits Act or that sat- 
isfactory arrangements have been made 
for the payment of all such taxes. Sal- 
aried employees of private concerns, and 
others whose tax liability is not sub- 
stantial, are eligible for exemption cer- 
tificates if they propose to return to 
Pakistan. Companies or firms with a 
number of such employees can submit 
consolidated applications for exemption 
certificates, with the assurance that the 
employing company deducts income tax 
at source, 

Exceptions to the new regulation in 
clude Diplomatic Missions, Trade Com- 
missioners and Consular Officers, and 
their employees, as well as appointed 
officials of foreign nations on duty in 
Pakistan. 

The Pakistan Government will place 
considerable responsibility for enforce- 
ment of this provision upon operators of 
transportation out of the country. 











Uruguay 
€ oe 
AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
MONTEVIDEO 
(Dated February 18, 1949) 

Argentine exchange restrictions and 
the low rate of exchange for the Argen- 
tine peso in relation to the Uruguayan 
peso are doubly affecting Uruguay’s im- 
portant tourist trade. Not only has the 
flow of Argentine tourists to Uruguayan 
resorts been smaller, but the number of 
Uruguayans visiting Argentina for shop- 
ping and pleasure has been greater than 
is normal during the summer season. 
In spite of reduced tourist purchases, 
conditions in the local retail trade con- 
tinued to be satisfactory through Janu- 
ary. 

The chief agricultural activity during 
January was the harvesting of potatoes, 
flaxseed, corn, sunflower seed and pea- 
nuts. Because of the lack of sufficient 
rain at the proper time, the potato crop 
was much smaller than was anticipated, 
and it has been estimated that the corn 
crop may be 50 percent less than was 
expected. As a result of Government 
subsidies on winter forage crops, larger 
areas are being planted to oats than were 
planted last year. 

The wool market during January 
(fourth month of the 1948-49 season) 
continued to be less active than during 


the preceding season. Prices were prac- 
tically unchanged from December. To- 
tal exports for the first 4 months of the 
current season, which were 23 percent 
lower than at the corresponding time 
last year, amounted to 49,062 bales, of 
which 19,667 bales were shipped to the 
United States. 

Cattle sold at the National slaughter- 
house during the period were approxi- 
mately the same in quantity and value as 
last month. The increased offerings (as 
compared with the last months of 1948) 
are in part due to the threat of continued 
dry weather, with resultant damage to 
summer pastures. Should this threat be 
averted, producers may withhold more 
animals for further fattening. 

Latest statistics show Uruguay’s bal- 
ance of trade for the first 11 months of 
1948 with an import balance of US$27,- 
900,000 compared with US$23,500,000 at 
the end of October and US$58,000,000 
for the first 11 months of 1947. A Cuban 
technical mission inspected sanitary 
conditions at installations processing 
jerked beef for Cuban imports. It was 
reported that negotiations for a new 
payments agreement with France are 
in progress and that commercial agree- 
ments with Sweden and Hungary also 
are being discussed. Import quotas were 
opened for up to £1,000,000 for merchan- 
dise from Sweden; US$500,000 for wood 
from Brazil and Paraguay; 15,000 metric 
tons of potatoes; machinery and prime 
materials from the United States and 
Canada; codfish from Norway; and 15,- 
000 metric tons of sugar from the 
sterling area. An export quota was 
opened for up to 100,000 metric tons of 
flour. 

The State electric-power and tele- 
phone monopoly announced plans for 
extension of its facilities, which will in- 
volve the expenditure of 88,000,000 pesos 
during the next 9 years, including an es- 
timated 68,000,000 pesos for purchases 
abroad. The Uruguayan Government 
formally took possession of the former 
British-owned railways on January 31, 
1949. 

Construction activities continued on a 
high level, although construction during 
the past year has been considerably 
lower than during the 1947 boom. The 
Uruguayan Congress approved a law 
providing 14,000,000 pesos for public- 
works construction to continue the pub- 
lic-works program initiated in 1944. An 
American firm reportedly is considering 
the erection of a rayon plant in Uruguay. 

The unofficial free market buying rate 
for the dollar fluctuated between 2.35 
and 2.45 pesos during the period. The 
official free rate (2.25) and controlled 
rates for exports and imports were un- 
changed. Daily average volume of trad- 
ing on the Montevideo stock exchange 
increased about 9 percent over last 

(Continued on p. 47) 
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Aeronautical 
Products 


PRIVATE AIR LINE To CONVERT EGYPTIAN 
AIR FORCE PLANES 


Six Curtis Commando’s (C-46) have 
been sold by the Royal Egyptian Air 
Force to a private Egyptian air line, 
SAIDE (Services Aeriens Internationaux 
d’Egypte). The air line plans to con- 
vert them to carry passengers and cargo 
on a route to Rome, Italy. 


OPERATIONS OF BRITISH FIRM, AQUILA 
AIRWAYS 

The Aquila Airways, a British air 
charter firm with home offices at South- 
ampton, England, has purchased 12 
Hythe flying boats from BOAC, which 
will replace them with 5 “Irish” Con- 
stellations. Aquila, already possessing 3 
flying boats, plans to use 3 of the boats 
for air cruises to the Mediterranean and 
Norway and the remainder as freighters. 

It is understood that Aquila has been 
investigating the possibility of estab- 
lishing a commercial air service between 
Lisbon, Portugal, and the Portuguese 
island of Madeira. This projected serv- 
ice involves the use of “Short’’ Sunder- 
land hydroplanes of 40-passenger capac- 
ity to exploit the developing interest of 
British and other tourists for rapid tran- 
sit to Madeira. 


Automotive 
Products 


DEMAND AND PRODUCTION, TURIN, ITALY 


Passenger cars for domestic use and 
for export were in demand in Turin, 
‘Italy, in November 1948, notwithstand- 
ing extra taxation on de luxe Cars. 
' There was a seasonal decrease in de- 
mand for busses and trucks. Body pro- 
duction, especially for busses and trucks, 
declined seasonally and in addition 
dropped below the output in the corre- 
sponding period of 1947 because of a 
slackening in motortruck transportation. 


PRODUCTION IN CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Production of Passenger cars in 
Czechoslovakia in the first 9 months of 
1948 totaled 13,016 units, 96.3 percent 
fulfillment of the requirement for that 
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period of the 2-year economic plan, re- 
ports the Czechoslovak Ministry of 
Foreign Trade. Production of trucks 
numbered 5,132: motorbus bodies, 856: 
bus trailers, 42; and motorcycles, 51,882. 
Fulfillment of the plan, by percentages, 
was 87.4, 99.4, 97.7, and 104.5, respectively. 
Production of spare parts for cars totaled 
2,583 metric tons. 


FEATURES OF CZECHOSLOVAK TURBINE 
MOTORCAR 


A Czechoslovakian turbine motorcar 
exhibited in 1948 has a performance of 
60 to 80 horsepower. Naphtha, coal gas, 
hydrogen, acetylene, butane mixtures, 
gasoline, and other combustible gases 
may be used as fuel. It is said that be- 
cause of efficient combustion, its exhaust 
gases can be used to heat the interior 
of the car. The turbine weighs approx- 
imately 100 pounds, is approximately 54 
inches long, and has an outside diameter 
of about 16.5 inches; the rotor makes 
18,000 to 20,000 r. p. m. 


Beverages 
PORTUGAL’S PORT-WINE TRADE 


Controls set by the Portuguese Minis- 
try of Economy through the Port Wine 
Institute of Oporto, restricted the pro- 
duction of port wine for the 1948 vintage 
at 30,000 pipes (1 pipe=approximately 
14514 gallons) out of a possible produc- 
tion of 150,000 pipes. By Portuguese law, 
port wine is made exclusively from 
grapes grown in a clearly defined area 
in the upper Douro region in northern 
Portugal. The 1948 vintage was consid- 
ered by the port wine producers to have 
been very good. 

Although efforts were made by the 
Institute to increase exports, Portuguese 
official statistics show that slightly less 
than one-half as much port wine was 
exported in 1948 as in 1938, the last nor- 
mal trade year. 

Exports in 1948 amounted to 17,864,398 
liters (1 liter=1.0567 quarts) as com- 
pared with 22,094,011 liters in 1947 and 
38,321,116 liters in 1938. Of the total 
exports in 1948, Great Britain took 
6,782,738 liters; Belgium, 4,337,626 liters; 
Sweden, 1,195,671 liters; Norway, 978,504 
liters; Netherlands, 785,049 liters; France, 
737,455 liter. The remainder went to 
Belgian Congo, Brazil, British colonies, 
Canada, Colombia, Denmark, Germany, 


Ireland, Luxembourg, Switzerland, Vene. 
zuela, and other countries. The Unite 
States took 189,755 liters. 

According to data furnished by the 
Institute, 99,528,876 liters of port wine 
were held in the official storage area at 
Vila Nova de Gaia across the river from 
Oporto on December 31, 1949. 

The value of port-wine exports 
amounts to about 10 percent of the tota] 
annual value of all Portuguese exports, 
The Port Wine Institute is endeavoring 
to expand its markets in foreign coun- 
tries, especially the United States, in 
order to obtain additional] dollar credits 


PANAMA BEER PRODUCTION DECLINES 


In line with the general business de- 
cline in Panama, production of beer in 
1948 totaled 17,212,777 liters (1 liter 
1.0567 quarts), a decline of more than 21 
percent from the 1947 output of 21,839.- 
902 liters 

The local brewery, Cerveceria Nacional, 
S. A., which has a monopoly on beer out- 
put in Panama, is perhaps the most im- 
portant industry in the Republic. In 
addition to beer, the brewery firm also 
produces numerous soft drinks and club 
soda, 


Y 7 
Chemicals 
PRODUCTION OF MATERIALS FORMERLY 
IMPORTED, ARGENTINA 


Work was started in Argentina during 
1948 on several plants for the production 
of materials which formerly were en- 
tirely or largely imported. Among these 
factories are those for the manufacture 
of caustic soda and phenol-formalde- 
hyde plastics. 


LARGE DEPOSITS OF SALT DISCOVERED IN 
ALBERTA, CANADA 


The deposits of salt discovered in Al- 
berta, Canada, are reported to be large, 
but they will not be worked at present 
because of lack of markets. The largest 
deposit, at Waterways, the end of the 
railroad in Alberta, was found at 693 feet 
from the surface; it is 199 feet thick. A 
company known as Industrial Minerals, 
Ltd., has developed the project there in 
cooperation with the Alberta govern- 
ment. This field is estimated to have 
500,000 tons of salt to the acre, which 
tests an analysis from 98.27 to 99.57 per- 
cent purity. An estimate of the poten- 
tial of this field is 30,000,000 tons 
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The method of recovery consists in 
syphoning through wells into vacuum 
pans; the old type of evaporating pans 
was discontinued some years ago. Mod- 
ern packaging machinery has been in- 
stalled at the plant, and units range from 
2 pounds to 14 pounds, for domestic use. 
Salt for cattle is iodized, colored red, and 
shipped in 50-pound blocks. 

A new plant has been erected at Elk 
Point, about 40 miles north of Vermillion, 
Alberta, for the development of salt re- 
cently discovered in that area. The plant 
is the property of the Alberta Salt Co., 
Ltd., a subsidiary wholly owned by three 
Alberta oil companies ‘Home Oil Co., 
Ltd., Calgary and Edmonton Corpora- 
tion, and Angl-Canadian Oil Co., Ltd.). 

The plant is working three beds of salt 
1,000 feet thick and from 2,500 to 4,000 
feet below the surface. The syphoning 
process is used for recovery. 


PRODUCTION AND DELIVERIES OF NITROG- 
ENOUS FERTILIZER, AUSTRIA 


Production of 25,827 metric tons (N 
content) of nitrogenous fertilizers by the 
Linz Nitrogen Works, Austria, in Novem- 
ber 1948 was the result of continued ef- 
forts of the plant to meet present and 
future domestic and export commit- 
ments. Of this output, 19,296 tons were 
shipped to the Bizonal Area of Germany 
under the second Austro-OMGUS 100,- 
000-ton contract. Negotiations with the 
Bizone made possible larger-than-sched- 
uled deliveries and thus enabled the 
nitrogen works to reduce the amount of 
fertilizer stored at the plant to 52,000 
tons. There is now no strain on storage 
facilities. 


PROSPECTS FOR DEVELOPMENT OF SOLAR- 
SALT INDUSTRY, CEYLON 


The Hambantota area of Ceylon is con- 
sidered promising for the development 
of a solar-salt industry, reports the Act- 
ing Salt Commissioner. The production 
of caustic soda and other chemicals is 
proposed as part of the project. It is 
recommended that experiments first be 
conducted at the pilot-plant stage. 


ALLOCATION OF FOREIGN EXCHANGE FOR 
PURCHASE OF PRODUCTS, CHILE 


Chile has allocated $41,574,000 in for- 
eign exchange for the purchase of chem- 
icals and related products in 1949, ac- 
cording to the Ministry of Economy and 
Commerce. The largest item—$3,300,- 
000—is for industrial chemicals and 
materials for the manufacture of toilet 
preparations. Other allocations in- 
clude: Varnishes, dyes, colors, and pig- 
ments, $1,200,000; plastics materials, 
$720,000; paints, $200,000; and _ inks, 
$200,000. 


OvuTPUT OF PropucTs CUT, FRANCE 


A serious bottleneck exists in the 
French electrochemical industry because 
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of the power shortage. Production of 
nitrogen has been curtailed 50 percent. 
The output of calcium carbide was cut 60 
percent in January 1949 compared with 
that in November 1948. 


NATIONAL ENTERPRISE FOR CONSTRUCTION 
OF CHEMICAL WORKS, HUNGARY 


The Ministry of Industry, Hungary, 
has formed a national enterprise for the 
construction of chemical works. Its 
first project will be to provide plants for 
the production of caustic soda and soda 
ash. Sources of soda in BukkszZek are 
being explored. 


USE OF NATURAL GAS IN MANUFACTURE OF 
PRODUCTS, HUNGARY 


Hungary plans to utilize domestic re- 
sources of natural gas in the production 
of synthetic rubber, plastics, and chem- 
ical products. 

A small plant is now making antifreeze 
and expects to supply the domestic 
market. 


PRODUCTION OF SALT IN INDIA INCREASED 


The Salt Controller of India stated 
that India had produced nearly 23,600 
long tons of common salt in 1948, an in- 
crease of 24 percent over the 1947 pro- 
duction. The Government of India 
plans for a further 10-percent increase 
of production during 1949. 

It is reported that if the present rate 
of output is maintained, India will be- 
come self-sufficient in salt by 1951. At 
present, the country imports annually 
about 3,700 long tons of salt from Pak- 
istan. With the assignment of the ter- 
ritory including the Salt Range (West 
Punjab) to Pakistan, salt prices in India 
rose because of the sudden reduction of 
supplies available to consumers. 

An immediate effect expected to come 
as a result of the “rationalization” of salt 
distribution in India is a drop in prices. 


Propucts To Bre ExporTep FROM YuGO- 
SLAVIA TO INDIA 


Under an agreement covering the year 
1949, Yugoslavia will export to India 
3,000 metric tons of calcium carbide, 50 
tons of zine white, 1,000 tons of de- 
natured alcohol, 2,000 tons of soda ash, 
1,000 tons of caustic soda, 50 tons of 
acetic acid, £5,000 worth of insecticides, 
and £3,000 of pyrethrum. 


DDT Ovurrut DOUBLED IN JAPAN 


Production of DDT concentrate in 
Japan in 1948 was more than double the 
1947 output. Totals were 643,279 pounds 
and 292,479 pounds, respectively. None 
has been imported since May 1948. 


ITALY'’S OUTPUT OF SUPERPHOSPHATES 


Italy’s production of superphosphates 
in the first 6 months of 1948 totaled 
82,728 metric tons (P.O; content), com- 
pared with 77,181 tons in the first half of 


1947 and 170,602 tons in the year 1947. 
These figures are based on statistics com- 
piled by the Interministerial Coal Com- 
mittee. 


Propucts To Bg RECEIVED BY ITALY FROM 
THE NETHERLANDS 


Under quotas established for the period 
December 1948—-February 1949, Italy ex-« 
pected to receive from the Netherlands 
the following chemical products: Insec- 
ticides and disinfectants for seeds, 10,000 
guilders; potassium ferrocyanide, 25 
metric tons; dyes, 75,000 guilders; and 
printing inks, 50,000 guilders. (One 
Netherlands guilder=$0.3763, United 
States currency.) 


MAURITIUS GRANTS CONCESSION FOR 
PRODUCTION OF GUANO ON TROMELIN 
ISLAND 


The government of Mauritius has 
granted a concession for the production 
of guano on Tromelin Island in the 
Indian Ocean. Considerable amounts of 
this fertilizer material are believed to be 
available there, as other islands in that 
area have been worked for guano and 
some are still producing on a small scale. 
After production has started, the govern- 
ment expects to receive about 15,000 tons 
annually for its sugar plantation. 


INCREASE IN EXPORTS FROM SWITZERLAND 


Exports of chemical and pharmaceuti- 
cal products from Switzerland reached a 
new high in December 1948, with a value 
of 64,200,000 francs (1 Swiss franc= 
approximately $0.23, United States cur- 
rency), compared with 47,700,000 francs 
in November. Exports of dyes increased 
sharply from 23,100,000 in November to 
31,700,000 francs in December, says a 
foreign chemical publication. 


IMPORTS INTO SYRIA-LEBANON 


In the first 6 months of 1948, Syria- 
Lebanon imported 12,579 metric tons of 
chemical and pharmaceutical products, 
valued at L£10,024,000. Imports of these 
products in the first half of 1947 totaled 
10,637 tons, valued at L£9,039,000. 
(L£3.60=US$1.) 


TRINIDAD’S DIFFICULTY IN OBTAINING 
SUPPLIES OF FERTILIZERS 


Potassic and phosphatic fertilizers 
have been in better supply in Trinidad 
than the nitrogenous, but all three have 
been difficult for sugar producers to ob- 
tain. Under the present policy of the 
colonial government, potassic and phos- 
phatic materials must be obtained from 
the sterling area, even though prices are 
higher than for United States products. 


U. K.’s Imports oF SopIum NITRATES 


The United Kingdom’s imports of so- 
dium nitrate from Chile in December 
1948 rose to 168,225 hundredweight (1 
hundredweight=112 pounds), the high- 
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est monthly figure since June 1946, the 
Board of Trade reports. The total for 
1948 was 950,812 hundredweight, com- 
pared with 388,784 in 1947 and 1,112,514 
in 1938. 


U. K.’s Exports OF CREOSOTE OIL 


The United Kingdom’s exports of creo- 
sote oil increased from 35,305,124 gallons 
in 1947 to 36,553,185 imperial gallons in 
1848, the Board of Trade reports. 


PLANT FOR MANUFACTURING UREA DELAYED, 
U. K. 


Completion of a new plant for the 
manufacture of urea at Billingham, 
United Kingdom, has been delayed and 
regular supplies from this source are not 
expected before mid-1949, says a British 
chemical publication. Urea for molding 
powder is being imported from Germany, 
but requirements for the first half of 
1949 will not be met, it is stated. 


OBJECTIVES Of CHEMICAL EXPANSION IN 
ou. x. 


A United Kingdom White Paper fore- 
casts that by 1952 about £800,000,000 will 
have been spent in the country on chemi- 
cal expansion. The two chief objectives 
are to retain as much as possible of the 
amount spent annually on chemical im- 
ports and to raise exports to approxi- 
mately 90 percent above the 1938 level, it 
is stated. 


Coal, Coke, and 


Fuel Gases 


NATURAL GAS PIPED TO BUDAPEST, 
HUNGARY 


Since taking over MAORT properties, 
the Hungarian Government has been 
using existing oil pipe lines for transmit- 
ting gas from Lispe to Budapest. 

One of the three pipe lines connecting 
the Lispe fields with Budapest connects 
with the Shell Refinery at Csepel. In- 
asmuch as this pipe line is used to trans- 
port crude oil only 2 or 3 days a week, 
gas is carried the remainder of the time. 
The gas is transported from Csepel to 
the Budapest Gas Works in tank cars and 
other containers. 

According to officials, transportation by 
pipe line permits the utilization of gas 
which heretofore has gone to waste. 


New COAL-PROCESSING PLANT AT 
CHIMBOTE 


As part of its project for expanding 
anthracite-coal production in the Ancos 
region, near the port of Chimbote in 
Peru, the Banco Minero del Peru, a Gov- 
ernment agency charged with advancing 
the mining industry of Peru, over a year 
ago began to erect a coal-processing plant 
at Chimbote. This washing, screening, 
and sizing plant has the capacity to 
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process 300-400 tons of coal per hour, 
exceeding the present production from 
the Ancos field. However, this oversize 
plant was installed with the idea that its 
full capacity would be required in time 
to treat increased tonnage from the 
region. 

The plant will be ready for operation 
within a few weeks and will first process 
a pile of about 100,000 tons of run-of- 
mine coal which has been accumulated 
from development work at the Lord mine 
in the Ancos region. The Banco Minero 
is anxious to employ an experienced coal 
engineer to put the Chimbote plant into 
operation as well as to assist in devel- 
oping plans for expansion in the coal 
industry. 


CANADA'S COAL PRODUCTION 


Canadian coal production in 1948 
totaled 18,434,930 short tons, including 
1,588,484 tons of lignite. Production 
from strip mines increased more than 
one-third over 1947, and the increase in 
underground mine production was 10 
percent. Production in 1947 and 1948, 
by Provinces was as follows: 


Coal Production in Canada, bu Provinces, 
1947 and 1948 


[In short ton 
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ALCOHOL FROM MOLASSES FOR USE AS FUEL, 
REPUBLIC OF THE PHILIPPINES 


Since sugar centrals have been reacti- 
vated in the Philippine Republic, the 
production of alcohol for use as fuel, 
together with gasoline, has been re- 
stricted by the delay in obtaining dis- 
tillery equipment and also the present 
satisfactory market for molasses. As a 
result, only two or three sugar centrals 
are now distilling alcohol. 

Prior to the war many centrals and 
some public transportation companies 
used a mixture of alcohol and gasoline 
as a fuel, and during the war it was used 
extensively because of petroleum short- 
ages. 

It is believed that alcohol output for 
fuel consumption will increase as soon as 
prices of molasses are reduced. 


Coustruction 


NEW PLANTs IN INDIA 


A 5-year plan under consideration jp 
Bihar, India, calls for the construction of 
25 plants involving an estimated invest. 
ment of approximately 600,000,000 rupees 
(1 rupee about $0.30, United States eur. 
rency). Among those proposed are 8 ¢ot. 
ton mills, 3 jute mills, 4 oil mills, 2 paint 
factories, 1 paper mill, various chemica| 
plants, 2 plants for the manufacture of 
porcelain electrical goods and Sanitary 
ware, 2 tanneries, 4 new cement plants 
and expansion of existing units, 1 new 
steel mill, 1 aluminum plant, and a num. 
ber of others. It is proposed that certain 
of the new plants be wholly Government- 
owned, others partially Government- 
financed, and the remainder entirely pri- 
vate. Government outlay is estimated at 
about 340,000,000 rupees. 


CONSTRUCTION INCREASING, CEMENT OvTpvtT 
DECREASING, GUADALAJARA, MEXICO 


Private construction in Guadalajara. 
Mexico, increased in 1948 when 634 per- 
mits were issued as compared with 521 in 
1947. This increase was principally a re- 
sult of the widening of a principal street 
and the projected widening of another 
Many businesses were forced to remode] 
or move to new quarters. A further in- 
crease 1s expected in 1949 

Cement production in 1948 was about 
the same as in 1947, when it totaled 62,000 
tons. At the end of 1948 the demand was 
decreasing, and it appeared doubtful that 
the market would absorb the production 
of Jalisco’s cement plant. Expansion of 
this plant will soon be completed, increas- 
ing its capacity from 5,000 to 12,000 met- 
ric tons per month 


CONTRACT SIGNED FOR COMPLETION OF 
SEWERAGE SYSTEM, MARACAIBO, VENE- 
ZUELA 


A contract for completion of the sew- 
erage system in Maracaibo, Venezuela, 
including completion of three pumping 
stations, two pressure lines, and two sub- 
marine outlets within 18 months was 
signed in January 1949, by the National 
Institute of Sanitary Works (INOS), an 
autonomous Government organiZation in 
charge of all water and sewerage systems 
in Venezuela 


a . 
Kleetrical 
Ns 
Kquipment 
ONE PLANT SUPPLIES ELECTRIC LAMPS IN 


SOVIET ZONE OF GERMANY 


The Soviet Zone of Germany relies on 
the output of one plant for electric lamps, 
reported the Berlin press. The plant is 
being refitted with machinery. Nearly all 
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of the plant’s production is earmarked for 
the mines, transport, and public utilities 
inthe zone. Output is supposed to be in- 
creased 400 percent during the course of 
the Two-Year Production Plan. 


ProposeD HEAVY ELECTRICAL INDUSTRY, 
INDIA 


The Government of India has esti- 
mated the cost of its projected heavy 
electrical industry at $50,000,000 ‘United 
States currency). A United States and 
a British firm have entered into agree- 
ments with the Government of India to 
make separate surveys and to report on 
the feasibility of building the industry. 
Both firms also would act in consultative 
and technical assistance capacity in 
erection of the plants. 


DEVELOPMENTS IN REPUBLIC OF THE 
PHILIPPINES 


Building has progressed rapidly in the 
Republic of the Philippines since recon- 
struction was started; it has been partic- 
ularly active in the city of Cebu. In the 
first 10 months after liberation, with the 
exception of 1 month, the value of con- 
struction of temporary buildings con- 
siderably exceeded the value of perma- 
nent buildings. Many people hesitated 
to invest in permanent buildings until 
the City Planning Board had determined 
the lay-out of the streets. 

Since March 1946, however, construc- 
tion of permanent buildings has in- 
creased steadily. Investment passed the 
1,000,000-peso mark in 6 of the first 9 
months of 1948. ‘(One Philippine peso 
$0.50, United States currency.) Nearly 
all of the business construction has been 
financed by Chinese capital. As Philip- 
pine law prohibits aliens from owning 
land, except those from the United 
States, the usual arrangement is a lease 
for a 10-year period, after which the 
building becomes the property of the 
landowner. For this reason, the use of 
heavy concrete construction is impor- 
tant. 

Until March 1948, cement was in very 
short supply. It was rationed, and con- 
struction of buildings was delayed even 
in Cebu, near the plant of the cement 
company. However, the increased pro- 
duction of cement and imports from 
China, Japan, and the Soviet Union have 
made the supply more plentiful. Late 
in 1948, Cebu contractors were not de- 
laying construction because of shortages 
of materials. The cost of construction 
of an ordinary house, however, was four 
times as much as the prewar cost. 


PROGRESS IN PRODUCTION OF APPLIANCES, 
NEW ZEALAND 


Except for shortages in some lines of 
raw materials, output of household elec- 
trical equipment in New Zealand is de- 
veloping satisfactorily, according to the 
foreign press. The goal for refrigera- 
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tors in 1948 was placed at 10,000 units 
and that of washing machines at 15,000 
units, but actual production fell short 
of those amounts. Even with the utiliza- 
tion of substitute metals, only about 80 
percent of the demand for washing ma- 
chines could be met. Arrangements were 
made to supply components and steel 
pressings for refrigerators from sterling 
sources, so that the 1949 demand prob- 
ably will be met, as existing plant ca- 
pacity is adequate. 

New Zealand factories are now capable 
of supplying domestic requirements for 
a considerable range of other household 
electrical appliances, including ranges, 
hot plates, and cooking rings; towel rails; 
radiators and heaters; toasters; jugs and 
kettles; irons (standard and heat-con- 
trolled); and water heaters. 

The vacuum-cleaner industry is grow- 
ing rapidly; total output in 1948 was es- 
timated at 19,000 units, approximately 
50 percent of domestic needs. The man- 
ufacture of still other electrical appli- 
ances has been commenced and is ex- 
panding speedily. 


Feathers and Furs 
Exports, HonNG KonG 


Cumulative declared exports of feath- 
ers and furs to the United States from 
Hong Kong in 1948 were as follows (in 
pounds): Feathers, 3,979,994; undressed 
rabbit fur, 42,504; undressed kolinski, 
23,910; and weasel, 2,143. 


DEVELOPMENTS, U. K. 


Medium-priced lambskins produced in 
the United Kingdom, and Scotch mole, 
dyed in various colors, were surprisingly 
popular in 1948. Both were of excep- 
tionally high quality. Currency difficul- 
ties and import restrictions applied to 
furs as luxury items caused sales to Nor- 
way, Denmark, and Sweden to suffer, and 
similar difficulties are foreseen with re- 
gard to Czechoslovakia, Poland, and 
France. At the close of December 1948, 
the removal of Canada’s import restric- 
tions on processed furs and manufac- 
tured garments encouraged fur traders. 

Imports of raw and dressed furs in 1948 
as compared with 1947, in parentheses, 
were as follows (in hundredweight unless 
otherwise specified): Raw rabbitskins, 
27,838 (27,780); all other raw fur skins, 
31,936 (26,100); dressed _ rabbitskins, 
1,472,700 skins (894,640 skins), and other 
dressed skins 3,298 (1,949). 

Exports of raw and dressed furs (in 
hundredweight unless otherwise speci- 
fied) in the 2 years were as follows: Raw 
rabbitskins, 31,929 (30,622); other raw 
skins, 3,493 (530); dressed rabbitskins, 
219,940 skins (195,568 skins). Reexports 
of raw rabbitskins in 1948 totaled 1,803 as 
compared with 2,255 skins in 1947. Re- 
exports of all other raw fur skins (in hun- 


dredweight) amounted to 17,092 in 1948 
compared with 9864 in 1947; and of 
dressed furs, 736 and 1,055, respectively. 

The fur-garment industry of the 
United Kingdom is largely dependent on 
imported skins. Among the domestic 
skins, rabbit and mole are used exten- 
sively. A small group of fur breeders in 
both England and Scotland is attempting 
to reestablish the domestic fur-breeding 
industry, which was practically closed 
down during the war years. These 
breeders raise mainly silver fox and mink. 

In addition to the trade in raw and 
dressed furs, and in fur apparel, there 
is considerable trade in hatters’ fur in 
the United Kingdom; the industry pro- 
duces carroted hatters’ fur from domestic 
and imported rabbitskins. European 
markets are the leading outlets, the high 
rate of import duty being a barrier to 
sales in the United States. In 1948, im- 
ports of hatters’ fur totaled 144,300 
pounds compared with 866,900 pounds in 
1947. Exports of hatters’ fur in 1947 
amounted to 28,100 pounds, but were not 
shown separately in 1948. 


Foodstuffs and 


Allied Products 


Coffee, Tea, and Cacao 
COFFEE EXporRTS, COSTA RICA 


Costa Rica’s 1948—49 coffee crop is offi- 
cially estimated at 345,000 bags of 60 kilo- 
grams each. It is possible, however, that 
this estimate may have to be reduced 
inasmuch as receipts by the end of Janu- 
ary 1949 were lower than anticipated. 

During the fourth quarter of 1948 a 
total of 43,127 bags of coffee valued at 
$1,536,520, was exported from the 1948— 
49 crop. Of this amount the United 
States bought 35,650 bags, valued at $1,- 
270,124; Italy, 2,942 bags, valued at $104,- 
793; Belgium, 2,160 bags, valued at $76,- 
986; Netherlands, 1,729 bags, valued at 
$61,607; and Canada, 646 bags, valued at 
$23,010. 

Final and official figures of exports for 
the third quarter of 1948 show that 40,- 
520 bags, valued at $1,443,664, were ex- 
ported. The United States received 32,- 
086 bags, valued at $1,143,155; Nether- 
lands, 2,826 bags, valued at $100,700; 
Canada, 2,342 bags, valued at $83,445. 
The remainder went to Belgium, Switzer- 
land, Italy, Canal Zone, Ireland, and Iran. 


OUTLOOK OF VENEZUELAN CACAO INDUSTRY 
DaRK DESPITE Goop CRopP 


Although Venezuela’s 1947-48 cacao 
crop of 23,790 metric tons was the best 
in years, and exports were the largest 
since 1938, the Venezuelan cacao indus- 
try is in a depressed state. With the Gov- 
ernment’s virtual abandonment of its 
subsidy on cacao exports in May 1948, 
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and with the decline in world prices, 
there is little hope for an increase in fu- 


ture crops. Rather, the outlook is for 
further decline. 

While the Government has undertaken 
some measures on behalf of cacao grow- 
ers, they have not been sufficient to arrest 
the gradual decline and are not expected 
to do so. 

Exports of cacao from Venezuela in the 
first 11 months of 1948 amounted to 17,- 
086 metric tons, the largest since 1938, 
compared with 11,231 tons in the corre- 
sponding period of 1947, and a total for 
the year 1947 of 11,746 tons. 

In the first 11 months of 1948 the 
United States received 12,466 tons (not 
including large shipments to Trinidad 
reexported to the United States), Bel- 
gium received 1,957 tons, and Trinidad, 
1,865 tons. The remainder went to Italy, 
the Netherlands, and other countries. 


Fish and Products 
DEVELOPMENTS, PERU 


The total catch of fish landed in Peru- 
vian ports in 1947 was 30,778 metric tons, 
according to the Peruvian Bureau of 
Fisheries. This was an 11-percent in- 
crease over the 27,657 metric tons landed 
in 1946. Data for the first half of 1948 
indicate that the full year 1948 will show 
another increase of at least 10 percent. 
Of the total catch in 1947 about 52 per- 
cent was bonito and about 6 percent was 
tuna and albacore. Other species in- 
clude mackerel, 9.4 percent; pompano, 
7.7 percent; and drum, 5.9 percent. 

Peru has 23 canneries now active in 
canning tuna and bonito. Of this total, 
7 plants are reported to be capable of 
producing 1,000 cases or more of 48 one- 
half-pound cans in 8 hours. Nineteen of 
the canneries started operations after 
1945. No official data are available on 
the production of canned tuna and bo- 
nito, but trade sources estimate that dur- 
ing the pack year ending June 30, 1948, 
a total of 350,000 cases were packed, com- 
pared with about 300,000 cases in the 
1946-47 year and approximately 200,000 
cases in 1945-46. About 90 percent of 
the pack is said to correspond to the 
United States case of 48 seven-ounce tins. 

United States Bureau of Census data 
indicate that 4,547,000 pounds of canned 
tuna were imported into the United 
States from Peru in 1947 and 4,682,000 
pounds in 1948. Canned bonito was not 
separately reported prior to 1948, but in 
that year 235,000 pounds were imported 
from Peru. 

On December 31, 1948, there were 5,850 
registered fishermen in Peru and approx- 
imately 2,000 cannery workers. Un- 
skilled cannery workers were paid 3.50 
soles per day (about 54 cents at the offi- 
cial rate of 6.485 soles per U. S. dollar). 
Skilled workers received from 5 to 20 
soles ($0.77 to $3.08) daily depending on 
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the type of work done. Overtime at the 
rate of one and one-half times the reg- 
ular wage is paid for all work in excess 
of 8 hours daily. Fishermen average 
about 5,000 soles ($771) annually in all 
fisheries. The price paid fishermen for 
tuna by canneries at the port of Ilo in- 
creased 10 percent between 1946 and 
1948 and at the end of 1948 was 165 soles 
(US$25.44) per gross metric ton. 

The Peruvian Government assesses the 
following export duties and surcharges 
on canned tuna and bonito: 

a. A 10 percent ad valorem tax payable in 
soles at the official rate of exchange of 6.485 
soles per dollar on the difference between the 
finished product cost price (fixed by law for 
assessment purposes at US$425 per short ton, 
net weight) and the consular invoice value. 

b. A 10 percent additional export tax pay- 
able as above, when the consular invoice 
value exceeds by 25 percent the base fixed 
price. This tax is assessed on the difference 
between the fixed cost price ($425) and the 
consular invoice value, minus one-fourth of 
the cost price. 

c. Al percent ad valorem prounemployed 
tax, payable 45 percent in soles at the official 
rate and 55 percent in soles at the free-mar- 
ket rate of exchange 

d. A weight or measurement tax of US$1.60 
per metric ton payable in soles at the official 
rate of exchange 

e. And 2.00 soles per metric ton of weight 


Fruits 
EXPORTS, DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


Exports of bananas from the Domini- 
can Republic in 1948 reached a record 
high of 1,370,226 stems (31,515 metric 
tons), valued at 1,052,989 pesos (1 Do- 
minican peso=$1 U.S. currency) as com- 
pared with 909,000 stems (21,098 tons) 
valued at 651,080 pesos, in 1947. Prac- 
tically all of the bananas exported from 
the Dominican Republic in 1947 and 
1948 went to the United States. 

In 1948 exports of plantains from the 
Dominican Republic totaled 110,390 kilo- 
grams (1 kilogram=2.2046 pounds) val- 
ued at 5,384 pesos, compared with 7,200 
kilograms, valued at 192 pesos, in 1947. 
In 1947 all the plantains exported went 
to the British West Indies; in 1948 the 
Netherlands West Indies took 72,424 kilo- 
grams, the United States 27,166 kilo- 
grams, and the British West Indies 10,800 
kilograms. 


PINEAPPLE GROWING AND PROCESSING, 
UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 


Pineapple growing is increasing in the 
Union of South Africa. In the crop year 
October 1, 1947, to September 30, 1948, 
production is estimated at from 12,000 
to 15,000 tons, compared with an esti- 
mated 7,500 tons in the previous year. 
On the basis of estimated consumption by 
canning factories, from 22,000 to 25,000 
tons may be produced in 1948-49. 

As a result of the prohibition of the 
importation of fresh pineapples into 
Britain, the Union’s chief market for this 
product, a larger portion of the crop is 


being sold to canneries. One local Can- 
nery, which was started about 2 years 
ago, is just coming into full production 
and expects to handle approximately 
12,000 tons of raw pineapples for can. 
ning. Another canner expects to handle 
about 10,000 tons. As there appears to 
be relatively little demand for pineapple 
jam, it is understood that most of the 
fruit processed by canners will emerge 
in the form of sliced canned pineapple. 
The remaining fresh fruit harvested Will 
go to domestic municipal markets. 


Grain and Products 


REVISED ESTIMATE OF WHEAT PRODUCTION, 
AUSTRALIA 


Because of favorable weather and ex. 
cellent harvesting conditions, estimates 
of wheat production in most of the Aus- 
tralian states during the 1948-49 season 
have been increased; it is now expected 
that the national output will be about 
195,000,000 bushels. This is approxi- 
mately 25,000,000 bushels less than the 
record production of about 220,000,000 
bushels in 1947-48, but more than 40- 
000,000 bushels above the average yield 
from practically the same acreage for 
the 5 years ended 1938-39. With the ex- 
ception of the year, 1947-48, it is the 
largest crop since 1939—40. 

Partly because of the prospect of a 
gradual fall in wheat prices, it appears 
that farmers will market practically all 
the 1948-49 season's wheat except that 
required for seed purposes. As the price 
of oats is much lower than that of wheat, 
the former grain will be retained on 
farms as a feed reserve. However, even 
allowing for the same quantity as in the 
previous season (about 72,000,000 bushels 
for domestic consumption) the amount 
available for export from estimated pro- 
duction of 195,000,000 bushels would be 
over 120,000,000 bushels. Of this, it is 
reported that 20,000,000 bushels have al- 
ready been committed to India and 
3,000,000 bushels to New Zealand. The 
United Kingdom is expected to request 
75,000,000 bushels. Small allocations also 
will be made to some countries to which 
shipments were made from the 1947-48 
crop. However, no official statement has 
been made regarding the allocations of 
the current crop. 

Exports of wheat and wheat flour in 
terms of wheat from Australia, in the 11 
months ended October 31, 1948, were 
122,322,582 bushels or nearly treble those 
of 43,571,604 bushels in the correspond- 
ing period of the 1946-47 season. The 
1947-48 season’s shipments comprised 
81,478,013 bushels of wheat and the 
equivalent of about 40,844,349 bushels of 
wheat in flour (850,928.1 tons), compared 
with 10,740,310 bushels and 32,831,294 
bushels (683,985.3 tons) respectively in 
1946-47. 
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Complete details of shipments of wheat 
and flour from Australia to countries of 
destination in the current season will not 
be available until the end of August. 

In the 9 months ended August 31, 1948, 
98.6 and 28.8 percent of total wheat ship- 
ments went to the United Kingdom and 
India, respectively. A great part of the 
remainder of the exports went to France, 
New Zealand, Eire, Belgium, Union of 
South Africa, Sweden, Aden, Nether- 
lands, Lebanon, Switzerland, Italy, and 
Southern Rhodesia. The largest quanti- 
ties of flour were exported to Ceylon, 
Malaya, United Kingdom, Aden, India, 
Mauritius, Hong Kong, Burma, Brazil, 
French Indochina, and Egypt. 


PRODUCTION, HUNGARY 


Hungary’s 1948 wheat crop amounted 
to 1,485,380 metric tons, compared with 
1,151,500 tons in 1947, an increase of 
about 28 percent. The 1948 rye crop 
totaled 748,450 tons, an increase of 53 
percent over the 1947 crop of 489,070 
tons. 

The barley crop showed an increase of 
80 percent over 1947, being 656,080 tons, 
compared with 398,600 tons; the yield 
of oats almost doubled to 320,700 metric 
tons in 1948 from 167,340 tons in 1947. 
The area sown to rice increased four 
times over the 1947 acreage. Corn pro- 
duction almost doubled, the 1948 total 
reaching 320,097 tons, compared with 
178,065 tons in 1947. 

Emphasis has been placed on the dis- 
tribution of seeds among farmers by the 
Hungarian Government; 15,000 metric 
tons of seed wheat and 3,400 tons of rye 
were distributed, in addition to 35,000 
tons of super-phosphate and 15,000 tons 
of nitrogen fertilizers. The Three-Year 
Plan has scheduled a drive to distribute 
sowing seeds in the spring of 1949; and 
185 metric tons of spring wheat, 3,400 
tons of spring barley, and 475 tons of 
oats will be given to ‘‘working peasants” 
by farmers’ cooperatives. 

The fall field work was expected to 
be completed on schedule.. The good 
condition of the fall-sown crops indi- 
cates that if the new crops winter well, 
a good 1949 harvest can be expected. 


Meats and Products 
PRODUCTION, SWEDEN 


Production of meats in Sweden in 1948 
amounted to 270,000 metric tons, com- 
pared with 301,000 tons in 1947. The 
figures do not include poultry, estimated 
at 13,000 tons in 1948, and 12,000 tons in 
1947. 

The chief reason for the decline in 
meat production was reduced slaughter 
of cattle owing to above-normal cullings 
in the fall of 1947. Pork production in- 
creased about 10,000 tons. The over-all 
number of livestock on June 1, 1948. was 
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5 percent lower than on the correspond- 
ing date in 1947. 

Imports of meat in 1948 amounted to 
7,600 tons, according to preliminary fig- 
ures, compared with 14,100 tons in 1947 
and an annual average of 7,200 tons in 
1937-39. Government stocks of 11,500 
tons at the beginning of 1948 were almost 
exhausted at the end of the year. 

Estimated per capita consumption of 
meat (including the weight of bones) was 
114 grams per day in 1948, compared with 
123 grams in 1947 and 127 grams in 
1937-39. 

Except for mutton and poultry, all 
meats were rationed in Sweden in 1948. 
Horse meat and mutton were not sub- 
ject to price control. Rationing and 
price control are likely to remain in force 
throughout 1949. 

Prices to producers of beef, veal, and 
mutton were much higher in 1948 than 
in 1947, while the price of pork was only 
a little higher and the price of horse 
meat lower. 

Prospects for 1949 indicate some in- 
crease in pork production, although the 
output of other meats is not expected to 
be much higher. 


Spices and Related Products 


CLOVE PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS, 
MADAGASCAR 


In the fall of 1948 prospects were that 
Madagascar would harvest (October to 
December) a bumper clove crop equal to 
about 6,000 metric tons of prepared 
cloves. However, a shortage of rice in 
the clove-growing region on the island’s 
northeast coast forced laborers to leave 
the area in search of work in centers 
where rice was more plentiful. The lack 
of manpower for the harvest resulted in 
a crop that realized only about 60 percent 
of the possibilities offered. 

The 1948 crop yielded 3,500 metric tons 
of prepared cloves, which while much 
smaller than anticipated, was still the 
largest crop since 1940, and 75 percent 
greater than the 1947 crop of 2,000 tons. 

Stocks of prepared cloves remaining 
in the colony on December 31, 1948, are 
conservatively estimated at 6,600,000 
pounds. 

Clove exports from Madagascar in the 
first 11 months of 1948 amounted to 
15,955,000 pounds, valued at $1,136,000. 

Total exports of cloves and clove oil 
from Madagascar, and exports to the 
United States in the years 1938, 1945, 
1946, 1947, and 11 months of 1948, are 
shown in the accompanying table. 

The unusually large exports of cloves 
in 1948 were possible because thousands 
of tons of cloves were accumulated on the 
island during the wartime blockade and 
shipping shortage. Following World War 
II, the United States became the largest 
single buyer of Madagascar cloves, al- 
though its participation in the local mar- 


ket had been relatively small before the 
war. However, exports to the United 
States fell off sharply from the postwar 
rate during the second half of 1948, be- 
cause of large stocks in the United States 
or rising prices of local cloves, or both. 


Exports of Cloves and Olive Oil from 
Madagascar 


[In thousands of pounds] 


Cloves Clove oil 
Year Exports Exports 
Total | tothe | Total | tothe 
exports) United exports, United 
States States 
1928 10, 163 1,919 672 131 
1945__ 6, 975 4,472 564 155 
1946__- 9, 915 3, 835 730 339 
1947.__. 6,422 | 2,944| 1,213 224 
1948 (11 months 15, 955 | | 5, 428 1, O87 1 86 


' Unofficial estimate. 


It seems likely that the trend away 
from United States participation in the 
Madagascar clove market will continue 
in favor of the Far Eastern areas, so long 
as prices remain high. However, total 
exports in 1949 are expected to be lower 
than in 1948 as a result of the liquidation 
of old stocks. 

Prices for local cloves rose strongly dur- 
ing the second half of 1948. Shipments 
to the United States from July 1 to the 
middle of November remained fairly 
steady at 734 to 104% cents per pound, 
c. & f. New York, with most shipments 
being made at 8 cents. Freight charges 
to New York represented about 2 cents 
per pound, reducing the f. o. b. cost to 
6 cents. 

No sales were made to the United States 
during November and December, when 
prices rose steadily. By the end of 1948 
local cloves were being quoted f. o. b. at 
the equivalent of 13 cents per pound for 
shipment to France, and 1312 to 15 cents 
per pound for shipments to Indochina 
and Singapore, with takers at those 
prices. 


Sugar and Products 
PRODUCTION AND CONSUMPTION, ECUADOR 


Ecuadoran sugar production in 1948 
far exceeded original estimates. The 
two largest mills, producers of almost 
90 percent of the total, estimate a na- 
tion-wide production of 950,000 quin- 
tals (Spanish quintal—101.4 pounds) or 
27 percent above the 1947 production of 
750,000 quintals. All of the sugar is pro- 
duced by the sulfite process. No refined 
sugar is produced in Ecuador. 

The above increase is attributed to a 
number of factors, chief among which 
are more extensive planting, more in- 
tensive cultivation, and increased pro- 
duction capacity of the mills. 

Domestic consumption in 1948 was 
850,000 quintals, which included 100,000 
quintals of unrefined sugar imported 
from San Salvador. There will probably 
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be no importations during 1949, inas- 
much as consumption is expected to re- 


main at the 1948 level. Producers esti- 
mate a surplus of between 50,000 and 
100,000 quintals in 1949. The Govern- 
ment probably will not permit exports 
but will keep the stock on hand for 1950. 

Ingenio San Carlos, one of the two 
large producers, is obtaining the neces- 
sary equipment to refine sugar for ex- 
port and expects to be in operation by 
the beginning of 1950. 

The molasses residue from the sugar 
milling, an estimated 1,000,000 gallons 
during 1948, was dumped into the river 
for lack of storage facilities. The two 
large sugar mills had filled their 1,000,- 
000-gallon tanks built by the Govern- 
ment, and the 1,000,000-gallon Govern- 
ment tank at Duran, Province of Guayas, 
had started off the season half filled 
from the previous year. 

On January 24, 1949, the Government 
officially opened its new alcohol factory 
at Duran. When this plant is in full 
operation, it is expected to use 4,000,- 
000 gallons of molasses yearly, with a 
daily production of 20,000 liters ‘(liter= 
1.0567 quarts) of 95 percent alcohol. 


General Products 


BUILDING MATERIALS PRODUCTION, AUSTRIA 


Production of the principal building 
materials in Austria increased substan- 
tially in 1948 over the output in 1947, ac- 
cording to the United States High Com- 
missioner, Civil Affairs, Austria, in Sep- 
tember 1948. Cement production in the 
first 8 months of 1948 reached 423,499 
metric tons, compared with 281,271 tons 
produced in the entire year 1947. The 
average monthly production in the 8 
months of 1948 was 53,686 tons, compared 
with 23,439 tons in 1947 and 35,750 tons 
in 1937. Austrian cement manufactur- 
ers stated in August 1948 that the pro- 
duction rate was expected to surpass do- 
mestic requirements by about 400,000 tons 
per year, and that an attempt was being 
made to find potential markets for ce- 
ment abroad. 

Production of bricks reached 160,451,- 
000 units in the first 8 months of 1948, 
compared with 129,785,000 in the full 
year 1947. The average monthly pro- 
duction rates were 20,056,000 in the 1948 
period, 10,815,000 in 1947, and an esti- 
mated 54,000,000 in 1937. 

The output of roofing tiles in the 8- 
month period of 1948 amounted to 34,- 
120,000 compared with 26,778,000 in the 
full year 1947. The average monthly 
rate was 4,265,000 in the 1948 period, 2,- 
231,500 in 1947, and 10,700,000 in 1937. 

Production of window glass, February— 
July 1948, was 1,836,000 square meters; 
in the entire year 1947 it was 2,281,000 
square meters. The monthly rate in the 





U. S. Information Centers in 


Austria Do “Land-Office 


Business” 


More than 45,500 individuals visited 
the United States Information Centers 
in Austria during September 1948. Ap- 
proximately 10,150 of these visitors were 
subscribers to publications obtained 
from lending libraries, and more than 
19,500 books were borrowed. Magazines 
and newspapers in English and German 
available in the reading rooms totaled 
5,476; book titles available in the refer- 
ence rooms reached 13,252; new maga- 
zines in the reference rooms, 771; and 
periodicals in the lending libraries, 468. 
Almost 7,000 shipments of books were 
made for outside loans. 

Under the translation program, seven 
new books (editions totaling 36.000 
copies) were published in September, 
and contracts were signed for three new 
books. Five thousand copies of the 
German-language edition of a magazine 
popular in the United States arrived in 
Austria for sale and distribution through 
private trade channels. 

\ representative of the “Office of Mili- 
tary Government (U. 8S.) Germany” 
visited Vienna to confer on the estab- 
lishment of a publisher's association in 
the Bizone and to effect an exchange of 
books printed in Germany and in Aus- 
tria through the U.S. Information Serv- 
ices Division in Germany and the U. S. 
Information Services Branch in Austria. 
The books would be exe hanged on a 
book-value basis. 











period of 1948 306,000 
meters, in 1947 it was 190,000 
square meters; and in 1937 it was 103,000 
square meters. Production of cast and 
wired glass in February—July 1948 was 
194,000 square meters; in the year 1947 
it was 287,000 The 
monthly rate in the 6 months of 1948 
was 32,000 square meters, in 1947 it was 
23,966 square meters, and in 1937 it was 
11,000 square meters. The glass indus- 
try opened four new plants in 1948. 


6-month 
square 


was 


square meters. 


IMPORTS OF BOOKS AND PRINTED MATTER, 
CANADA 


Canadian imports of books and printed 
matter in the first 11 months of 1948 
totaled $28,675,000, compared with $29,- 
526,000 in the corresponding period of 
1947 and $14,003,000 in the like period 
of 1938. Canadian exports of books and 
printed matter in the full year 1948 were 
valued at $4,368,000, compared with $5,- 
439,000 in 1947 and $950,000 in 1938 


BETTER PACKAGING FOR APPLES IN NOVA 


SCOTIA, CANADA 


Better packing and the elimination of 
the barrel as a package in favor of 
smaller containers were among the sug- 
gestions offered recently in connection 
with the rehabilitation of the Nova Sco- 
tia apple industry in the Annapolis Val- 
ley. Modernized inspection service based 


on examination of the packed produce 
prior to its shipment to market was also 
proposed. 


PRODUCTION OF MISCELLANEOUS Propvuctgs 
GERMANY 


Musical instruments and toys Valued 
at 116,000 marks ($34,800) were produced 
in Hamburg, Germany, during October 
1948. During the same period ceramics 
valued at 430,000 marks, glass valued at 
384,000 marks, and woodenware valueq 
at 2,560,000 marks also were produced, 
(1 Deutsche Mark ~ 30 cents in U.S. eur. 
rency at the official rate of exchange). 


Iron and Steel 
IMPORTS, ARGENTINA 


Imports of iron and steel products into 
Argentina totaled 59,574 metric tons dur. 
ing December 1948. Of this amount, Bej- 


gium shipped 28,323 tons; Italy, 17,997 
tons; Brazil, 7,414 tons; France, 7,135 
tons; the United States, 4,475 tons; ang 


the United Kingdom, 4,230 tons. The 
most important import items were as fo]- 
lows (principal suppliers in parentheses) : 
Drawn wire, 11,263 tons ‘Belgium and 
Italy); bars, 10,689 tons (Belgium); pig 
iron, 10,210 tons ‘Brazil and France): 
black sheets, 9,963 tons ‘(Belgium and 
Italy); light and heavy rails, 7,403 tons 
(France); and pipes and tubes, 4,640 tons 
(Italy and the United Kingdom). 


PRODUCTION, BRITISH COLUMBIA, CANADA 


The first production of iron ore in Brit- 
ish Columbia, Canada, in approximately 
50 years, will be undertaken in 1949 bya 
recently incorporated company (Coast 
Iron Co., Ltd.). The ore will be mined 
from deposits of high-quality magnitite 
at Upper Quinsam Lake in the Campbell 
River watershed on Vancouver Island. 


LITTLE PROGRESS IN HANKOW DISTRICT, 
CHINA 


The Central China Iron & Steel Corp 
organized to operate an old Japanes 
plant at Tayeh, made little progress dur- 
ing 1948 except to repair existing fur- 
naces and produce a negligible number of 
ingots. It is reported that lack of funds 
prevents the erection of a new plant, still 
in blueprint stage, with a planned annual 
capacity of 1,000,000 tons of ingots 


PRODUCTION, BIZONAL GERMANY 


The postwar record production of 514,- 
000 metric tons of pig iron during De- 
cember 1948 in the Bizonal Area of Ger- 
many, resulted in a total annual output 
of 4,610,000 tons in 1948, as compared 
with 2,263,000 tons in 1947. Production 
of raw steel also increased appreciably 
from 2,945,000 tons during 1947 to 5,371, 
000 tons during 1948. The annual total 
does not fully reflect the improvement in 
steel production during 1948. Production 
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of steel ingots, averaging approximately 
300,000 tons per month at the beginning 
of 1948 had improved somewhat by 
March, but exceeded 400,000 tons for the 
first time in July, after the currency re- 
form. In December 1948, the Bizonal 
production of steel ingots reached 612,000 
tons, an annual rate of 7,300,000 tons. 
Additional increases are provided for in 
the production program. 

Difficulties might arise from the ore 
supply, although all preparations have 
peen made for supplying foreign ores in 
addition to domestic ores. Swedish ore 
predominated German imports in 1948 
but ores were also received from Spain, 
North Africa, and, more recently, Brazil. 
It is hoped that the handicaps experi- 
enced on account of the shortages in 
electricity will be overcome in time and 
that an increasing supply of fuel gas 
will be available. It is reported that the 
will to work and the capacity of the work- 
ers have improved considerably above the 
period prior to the currency reform. 


Leather and 
Related Products 


Exports, HONG KONG 


Cumulative declared exports of hides 
and skins to the United States from Hong 
Kong for the year 1948 were as follows 
(in pounds): Buffalo hides, 370,133; 
goatskins, 274,361; deerskins, 199,410; 
reptile skins, 650; hareskins, 30,074; and 
cattle-hide trimmings, 363,489. In the 
same year, 1,319 pounds of slippers, 7,241 
pounds of and 750,400 
pounds of gallnuts were exported also. 


leatherware, 


PRODUCTION AND FOREIGN TRADE, 
TURKEY 

Production of sheepskins in Turkey in 
1948 was estimated at from 2,000,000 to 
2,200,000 skins: of lambskins, 850,000 
skins; of goatskins, 800,000 skins; and of 
kidskins, 140,000 to 160,000 kilograms. 
Output of bovine and buffalo hides was 
placed at between 5,500,000 and 6,000,000 
hides, about the same as for 
1947, 

Sheepskin stocks were estimated at be- 
tween 60 and 70 metric tons and goat- 
skins, from 90 to 100 tons in 1948. Stocks 
were limited because of the continued ex- 
ports. Stocks of heavy hides and skins 
in the hands of tanners were low; con- 
sumption also was slow 
consumer shortage of 
because of 


because of the 
ready money and 
from rubber 
Tanneries operated at a reduced rate be- 
cause of competition from rubber and 
also from crepesole, of which there are 
large stocks. 

From January to October 1948, 36 tons 
of lambskins and 71 tons of sheepskins 
‘both green, salted or limed, and with or 


competition 
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1946 and 


without hair) were exported, as well as 
1,350 tons of dry lambskins, 80 tons of 
dry kidskins, 1,926 tons of dry sheepskins, 
822 tons of dry goatskins, and 6 tons of 
Ankara goatskins. 

In the January—October 1948 period, 
imports of miscellaneous hides and skins 
green, salted or limed, and unwrought, 
weighing up to 10 kilograms, amounted 
to 128 tons; of those weighing 10 kilo- 
grams or more, 123 tons; and of those 
weighing 18 kilograms or more, 271 tons. 
Imports of miscellaneous dry hides or 
skins, unwrought, weighing up to 6 kilo- 
grams,in the 10-month period,amounted 
to 844 tons; weighing 6 to 10 kilograms, 
373 tons; and weighing 10 kilograms or 
more, 2,143 tons. 

Exports of hides and skins, wrought, 
tanned, and undyed, amounted to 303 
kilograms of goatskins, all of which went 
to Italy, and 13,550 kilograms of sheep- 
skins. 


PRODUCTION, IMPORTS, AND CONSUMPTION, 
MEXxXIco 


Production of cattle hides in Mexico 
during 1948 has been estimated at 2,691,- 
170 hides, of which 765,606 were pro- 
duced in the fourth quarter. Average 
quarterly production during 1948 
amounted to 672,792 hides, compared 
with a quarterly production of 539,014 in 
1947. Calfskin production in 1948 totaled 
104,000; goat and kid skins, 2,313,920; 
and sheep and lamb skins, 1,148,712. 

Consumption of cattle hides in 1948 
amounted to 5,927,884 hides, compared 
with 4,402,599 in 1947. 

Imports of cattle hides during the 
fourth quarter of 1948 amounted to only 
30 kilograms, valued at 1,822 pesos ‘(be- 
tween 6.85 and 6.90 pesos to the U. S. 
dollar), all from the United States. Ex- 
ports of cattle hides amounted to 1,445,- 
631 kilograms in 1948; of goat and kid 
skins, 499,276; and of other skins, not 
specified, 39,213 kilograms. The largest 
part of these exports were to the United 
States, the remainder going to the Neth- 
erlands and to the United Kingdom. 


* 
| - 
Machinery 
4 e 
Agricultural 
PRODUCTION, CZECHOSLOVAKIA 
Production of agricultural machinery 
in Czechoslovakia during the first 9 
months of 1948 was valued at 1,105,133,- 
000 crowns ($22,213,173 U.S. currency). 
This was 101 percent fulfillment of the 
requirement for the period, under the 2- 
year economic plan, according to a survey 
of the Czechoslovak Ministry of Foreign 
Trade. Production of soil-breaking and 
working units was 63,025; sowing and 
planting machines, 10,365; harvesters, 
31,733; units for working up crops, 9,579; 


units for fodder preparation, 54,249; and 
other agricultural machinery, 48,719 
units. Not included in the above total 
were 6,812 tractors and 623.4 metric tons 
of spare parts for tractors, 104.2 and 70.9 
percent fulfillment, respectively, of the 
requirement of the plan. 


PRODUCTION, HUNGARY 


Production of agricultural machinery 
in Hungary worth 330 million forints 
(US$1—11.74 forints) is forecast for 
1949 by the Government. 


SHORTAGE FELT AROUND TuRIN, ITALY 


Lack of appropriate agricultural ma- 
chinery in the vicinity of Turin, Italy, 
was felt during the October cereal sowing. 
Farmers stated that they were compelled 
to limit their purchases of agricultural 
machinery because of increased prices. 


INDONESIAN NEEDS 


Agricultural machinery is one of the 
most important items heading a list of 
Indonesian requirements drawn up by 
the Indonesian Department of Economic 
Affairs and a two-man French Economic 
Mission that visited Indonesia in the lat- 
ter part of December 1948. Neither 
country has bound itself to any commit- 
ment, though the list is of goods pre- 
sumably to be supplied by France. 


Machinery 
Industrial 


EXPENDITURES FOR LEAD SMELTER, CANADA 


Machinery, plant, and construction ex- 
penditures are expected to approximate 
$20,000,000 for a new lead smelter in 
Canada by The Consolidated Mining and 
Smelting Co. of Canada, Ltd., to replace 
its present metallurgical plant which is 
50 years old. Actual cost of the project 
has not been revealed. 


MODERN MACHINERY To BE INSTALLED IN 
MINES, VANCOUVER, CANADA 


Modern coal-mining machinery to in- 
sure greater and more efficient produc- 
tion will be installed on Vancouver Island, 
Canada by Canadian Collieries (Duns- 
muir) Ltd. The mine is estimated to 
have sufficient coal to permit mining 
1,000 tons daily for 30 years. 


INVESTMENTS AND EXPENDITURES, CANADA 


New capital investment in machinery 
and equipment by private business and 
by Canadian Dominion, provincial, and 
local governments in 1948 amounted to 
$1,300,000,000, according to estimates of 
the Department of Reconstruction and 
Supply. Although total capital expendi- 
tures ($3,000,000,000) were approximate- 
ly 25 percent higher than in 1947 ($2,- 
400,000,000) the major portion of the 
increase, perhaps 15 percent, probably 
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was due to higher prices for machinery 
and equipment and also to higher con- 
struction costs. 


TEXTILE MACHINERY To Be EXPORTED 
FROM CZECHOSLOVAKIA TO SOVIET UNION 


Textile machinery valued at 66,700,000 
crowns ($1,340,670, U. S. currency) will 
be exported from Czechoslovakia to the 
Soviet Union in 1949 under the agree- 
ment for mutual exchange of merchan- 
dise, according to the Czechoslovak Min- 
istry of Foreign Trade. 


CZECHOSLOVAK PRODUCTION OF MACHINE 
TOOLS 


Production of machine tools in Czecho- 
slovakia in the first 9 months of 1948 
totaled 7,923 units, 89.5 percent fulfill- 
ment of the requirement for that period 
of the 2-year economic plan, according 
to the Czech Ministry of Foreign Trade. 


HUNGARY’S APPROPRIATION FOR STEEL-PIPE 
INDUSTRY 


The Hungarian Government appropri- 
ated 3,000,000 forints (11.74 forints=$1 
United States currency) in January 1949 
for a new steel-pipe industry, including 
the installing of its machinery. 


MACHINERY ORDERED FOR CEMENT COM- 
PANY, REPUBLIC OF THE PHILIPPINES 


Machinery for the first unit of the 
newly incorporated Philippine Portland 
Cement Co. to be established on Gui- 
maras Island near Iloilo is understood to 
have been ordered in January 1949, re- 
ported the Philippine press. Authorized 
capital for the new company is 2,000,000 
pesos ($1,000,000 U. S. currency). 


Swiss WaATCH-MAKING MACHINES LEASED 
TO U. S. MANUFACTURER 


Twenty-four Swiss watch-making ma- 
chines were leased to a United States 
watch manufacturer during November 
and December 1948, according to the 
Swiss Watch Chamber of Commerce. 
Separate agreements were signed for each 
machine. 


Medicinals and 
Crude Drugs 


U. K..’s IMPorRTS 


Imports of crude drugs into the United 
Kingdom in 1948 had a value of 
£1,268,033, compared with £2,295,973 in 
the preceding year, according to a British 
trade journal. Arrivals of cinchona bark 
and ipecac and other roots in 1948 were 
valued at £196,384 (£229,688) and £319,348 
(£541,867), respectively. (£1—$4.03, U.S. 
currency.) 

Imports of cod-liver oil into the United 
Kingdom in 1948 were valued at £31,101, 
in comparison with £58,492 in the preced- 
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ing year. Exports of the oil last year had 
a value of £596,159, against £463,721 in 
1947. 


WorK BEING DONE IN AFRICA BY 
VETERINARY ORGANIZATION 


It is reported that more than 2,000,000 
doses of vaccines are being produced and 
used annually in Nigeria by the veteri- 
nary organization of the Colonial Office. 
In British East and West Africa about 
3,000,000 head of cattle are being im- 
munized annually against rinderpest, 
with injections against anthrax, blackleg, 
and intestinal parasites usually being 
made at the same time. Hundreds of 
thousands of doses of attenuated goat 
virus vaccine against rinderpest have 
been shipped to Egypt from Nigeria in 
the past few months, reports the foreign 
press. 


PsSYLLIUM-SEED, SWEET-BASIL, AND OAK- 

Moss EXPortTs FROM FRANCE TO U. S. 

Declared exports of psyllium seeds from 
the Marseille Consular District of France 
to the United States in December 1948 
were valued at $2,140, against $5,233 in 
the corresponding month of 1947 and 
$2,676 in December 1938. 

Sweet-basil and oak-moss exports to 
the United States in December 1948 were 
valued at $337 and $148, respectively. 


()fhice Kquipment 
and Supplies 


OFFICE-MACHINERY PRODUCTION 
Exports, U. K. 


The United Kingdom is expected to 
become largely independent of office- 
machinery imports within a few years 
if present plans are fully carried out. 
A 50-percent increase over present pro- 
duction is anticipated. Total output in 


AND 


1948 is estimated at £12,199,000, com- 
pared with £2,100,000 in 1938. Exports, 
which in the years before the war 


amounted to £638,000, have risen steadily 
since 1946 to a total of £3,637,000 in 1948. 


FOUNTAIN-PEN MANUFACTURE, 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


A Czechoslovak concern reportedly is 
manufacturing an up-to-date vacuum 
fountain pen. Celluloid rods are used 
in making these pens; and manufactur- 
ing methods are similar to a chain sys- 
tem, all the parts except clips and nibs 
being produced in the concern’s own 
workshops. These pens are expected to 
attain a reputation equal to that of the 
pencils which they have been producing 
for 10 years or more. 

The greater part of the pens are in- 
tended for export, principally to Turkey, 
the Belgian Congo, the Netherlands, and 
Belgium. 


Oilseeds 


FLAXSEED PRODUCTION AND FOREIGN TRADE | 


NETHERLANDS 


In 1948 flaxseed production in the 
Netherlands totaled 15,385 metric tons 
as compared with 9,799 tons in 1947 ang 
11,000 tons in prewar 1934-38. Of the 
15,385 tons produced in 1948 about 3,009 
tons is being reserved for seeds, 6,099 
tons will be crushed for oil, 6,000 tons is 
expected to be exported, and the remain. 
der will be lost. 

Flaxseed imports during the first 19 
months of 1948, according to data from 
the Central Bureau of Statistics, totaleq 
25,901 metric tons. The Control Boarg 
for Fats, Margarine, and Oils reports 
that no further imports took place during 


November and December 1948. Tota} 
imports in the calendar year 1947 
amounted to 14,266 metric tons. Canada 


and Mexico were the main suppliers in 
1948. In prewar years Argentina and 
Uruguay were the principal suppliers— 
in 1938 imports from there two countries 


totaled 297,000 metric tons. About 49 
percent of the product from prewar 
seed imports were used for domestic 


purposes and 60 percent were exported. 

Exports of flaxseed in the first 10 
months of 1948 amounted to 5,368 metric 
tons. Exports in the calendar year 1947 
were 4692 tons. Netherlands flaxseed 
is exported for seed purposes to many 
countries, but Belgium and France are 
the principal buyers. 


Paper and Related 
Products 


INCREASED PRODUCTION IN 1948, HuNGarY 


The Hungarian paper industry experi- 
enced difficulties throughout the first half 
of 1948 because of an increasing short- 
age of imported raw materials, the result 
of high world market prices. 

However, production of mechanical 
and chemical wood pulp increased so 
greatly, that it was believed (at the time 
of this report) that imports of mechani- 
cal wood pulp would be unnecessary, and 
imports of chemical wood pulp would be 
reduced to a minimum during the latter 
half of 1948. 

As a further offset to the reduced im- 
ports, collection of waste paper Was Or- 
ganized on a national scale with the aim 
of obtaining about a 25 percent recovery 
of the total paper output. 

As a result, paper production, espe- 
cially wrapping paper and newsprint, not 
only increased considerably, but also ex- 
ceeded estimates under the Three-Year 
Plan. During the first half of 1948, pro- 
duction of wrapping paper totaled 8,169 
metric tons which represented 126.1 per- 
cent of the 1938 average and 271.2 per: 
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cent of estimated production under the 
Three-Year Plan, as indicated in table 1. 
Production of common printing paper 
and newsprint was 4,719 tons, represent- 
ing 159.2 percent of prewar levels and 131 
percent of estimates under the Three- 
Year Plan. 


TABLE 1. Production of Selected Papers, 
First Half of 1948, With Comparisons, 
Hungary 


Pereent 
f 
Percent ae 
Fi st of lhree 
lten nail ao7 2 Year 
of 1948 se ye Plan 
. (esti 


Newsprint and comimotr 

printing paper 1,719 159.2 131.0 
Writing and print 

paper. 7, S48 06.3 120.7 
Wrapping paper s, 164 126, 1 O71. 2 
Special paper _ 122 13.6 
Paperboard 7 82. | 126, 2 

Total 26, 765 

Not available 

2 The trend of production of these grades was upward 
during the first half of 1945, production increasing to 
4,953 metric tons in June from 4,142 tons in January, « 
19.6 percent. 

Source: Gazdasagstatisztikal Tajekoztato 


Although the writing-paper and card- 
board output, amounting to 7,848 and 
5.907 tons, respectively, were 3 and 17 
percent below prewar averages, produc- 
tion of these products was 120.7 and 
126.2 percent, respectively, of the esti- 
mates under the Three-Year Plan. 

No indexes are available regarding the 
percentage of production of special pa- 
pers as compared with prewar averages. 
However, the output amounted to 122 
metric tons, which is only 13.6 percent of 
estimates under the Three-Year Plan. 

Imports of raw materials, paper, pa- 
perboard, and converted 
shown in table 2 


products are 


TABLE 2.—Imports of Raw Materials, Pa 
per, Board, and Converted Products, 
Hungary, First Half 1948 





[Quant tv in metrie tor Value in 1.000 forint 

I ) \ 
Chemical wood 0 { 16, 690 
Mect 1 I 4) in 
Wa pay 2s] i) 
Potal s, 61 §, 750 
Newsprint mao o24 
Pa king paper 0] 1. 260 
Mi cellaneou pa 520 1,700 
otal 2. S8U 10, 993 
Paperboard 7a 723 

Converted product 61 

Grand total 11, 646 1, 419 
In ‘ 11 } ’ t % ) 
uss - t 11.74 1 lu 
Production of electric lamps in Bi- 


zonal Germany amounted to 31,153,000 
lamps in the first 10 months of 1948. 


Output in October 1948 totaled 4,857,000 
lamps. 
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Petroleum and 
Products 


NEW LEGISLATION COVERING PRICE 
INCREASE, FRANCE 


In accordance with provisions of a bill 
approved February 10, 1949, increases 
in prices of petroleum products by Gov- 
ernment decree must be subject to ap- 
proval by the French Parliament to be- 
come effective. This action was the re- 
sult of numerous protests in the press 
and in Parliament against the latest in- 
creases in prices of petroleum products 
on January 3, 1949. 


CRUDE OIL FOR HYDROGENATION PLANT AT 
WESSELING, WESTERN GERMANY 


The hydrogenation plant at Wesseling, 
on the Rhine River, Western Germany, 
is expected to resume operations in 
March 1949. About 120,000 metric tons 
(848,000 barrels) of crude oil for use at 
this plant are to be imported from the 
Near East during the first 6 months of 
1949. 

Processing of the crude oil is expected 
to yield 60 to 70 percent gasoline and 2v 
to 25 percent Diesel oil. 


Rail way 
liq uipment 


Cars To BE EQUIPPED WITH REFRIGERA- 
TION, HUNGARY 
Hungarian railroad cars will be 
equipped with refrigeration for transpor- 
tation of fruit in 1949, according to the 
Hungarian press. 


INCREASED PRODUCTION OF ROLLING STOCK, 
CANADA 


Canadian production of railway roll- 
ing stock, which declined in 1947, made 
a marked recovery in 1948. As a result 
of large orders, both domestic and for- 
eign, production was up to the 1946 level. 

The value of new railway-equipment 
orders outstanding in Canada in Decem- 
ber 1948 was $35,000,000, including one 
order for 25 de luxe passenger coaches. 
Heavy orders for equipment largely are 
the result of shortages of the war years. 
One of the principal Canadian railroad 
systems received nearly 5,000 new box 
cars during 1948 and had unfilled orders 
outstanding for 4,000 more at the end of 
the year. The other principal system 
took delivery of approximately 1.000 new 
box cars during the first 11 months of 
1948 and in December had outstanding 
orders for 1,500 more. 


EQUIP MENT REQUIREMENTS, INDONESIA 


Railway equipment is an important 
item in a list of Indonesian requirements 
drawn up by the Indonesian Department 


of Economic Affairs and a two-man 
French economic mission which visited 
Indonesia in the latter part of December 
1948. 


LARGE ORDER PLACED WITH MANUFACTUR- 
ING CONCERN OF U. K. 


An English railway-car manufactur- 
ing company at Saltley, Birmingham, re- 
ports that it now has on hand an order 
for “2,700 bogie drop-sided wagons, 
(cars) type DZ.7, load 84,000 pounds”’ for 
the South African Railways. 


ACTIVITIES OF TRANSPORT COMMISSION OF 
Wa 


Since taking over the British railway 
system January 1, 1948, the British 
Transport Commission has acquired 
500,000 privately owned railway cars, 
bringing the number of revenue-earning 
cars to approximately 1,180,000. The 
Commission also has taken over 403 other 
transport operations (including control 
of the Tilling group of companies) which 
had 17,800 passenger and freight vehicles. 


Rubber and 
Proucts 


MANUFACTURE, CONSUMPTION, AND IMPORTS, 
ARGENTINA 


Argentine tire production in 1948 was 
estimated by the trade at 900,000 units, 
a decrease of 7.5 percent compared with 
the official 1947 total of 975,000 units. 
The 1948 total is in line with the latest 
available government figures which 
showed a production of 306,604 tires dur- 
ing the first 4 months of 1948. The de- 
crease in units may be attributed to the 
demand for and manufacture of large 
sizes and does not reflect a decrease in 
consumption of raw materials. Tire man- 
ufacturers operated at capacity during 
the last 6 months of 1948. The demand, 
especially for large sizes, was above the 
supply, and it is estimated that heavy 
production for a year will be required for 
this situation to be reversed. 

Crude rubber consumption in 1948 was 
estimated at 17,000 tons. Consumption 
in 1949 may be increased to 18,500 tons, 
because of the production of the large- 
sized tires. 

Official statistics on imports of tires 
and tubes are not available, but trade 
circles estimated that 60,000 to 80,000 
tires and possibly 20,000 tubes were im- 
ported in 1948. A large percentage of 
these imports arrived in the 90-day “free- 
entry” period. 


TIRE PRODUCTION, BIZONAL AREA, GERMANY 


Production of pneumatic rubber tires 
and inner tubes in the Bizonal Area of 
Germany increased considerably in 1948 
over 1947 but did not attain the prewar 
level. In the first 10 months of 1948 
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the output of tires for passenger cars 
and trucks was 1,377,000 units; in the 
entire year 1947 it was 906,000 units, and 


in 1936 was 2,724,000 units. The output 
of inner tubes for passenger-car and 
truck tires in the 1948 period was 1,471,- 
000 tubes; in 1947 it was 963,000 tubes. 

Production of bicycle tires in the Janu- 
ary—October period of 1948 was 6,443,000 
units; in the year 1947 it was 3,876,000 
units; but in 1936 it was 29,448,000 units. 
Production of bicycle inner tubes was up 
to 5,737,000 in the 1948 period, as com- 
pared with 4,310,000 in 1947. Compara- 
tive figures for production of inner 
tubes in 1936 are not available. 


FOREIGN TRADE, CANADA 


Canadian imports of rubber and rubber 
products in the first 11 months of 1948 
totaled $28,823,000, compared with $25,- 
976,000 in the corresponding period of 
1947 and $10,304,000 in the like period of 
the prewar year 1938. 

Canadian exports of rubber and prod- 
ucts in the entire year 1948 reached a 
total of $33,151,000, about $26,000 over 
the preceding year’s total of $33,125,000, 
and more than double the shipments 
valued at $14,905,000 in 1938. 


Shipbuilding 


CONSTRUCTION OF NEW PASSENGER SHIP 
FOR FarROE ISLAND COMPANY 


A new passenger vessel, Diesel 
powered, with accommodations for ap- 
proximately 200 persons is planned by 
the Faroe Islands steamship company, 
Foeroyar, according to the Danish press. 
The vessel, to cost 8,000,000 Danish 
crowns ($1,664,000 U. S. currency) will 
be constructed in either Danish or Brit- 
ish yards. The lowest bid received has 
been from a British yard which cannot 
make delivery for approximately 3 years. 
Construction of the vessel depends upon 
the granting of a local government loan 
of 3,000,000 crowns. 


DELIVERY OF SHIP TO NETHERLANDS 
COMPANY 


The Borneo, with freight capacity of 
12,000 tons and accommodations for 32 
passengers, has been delivered to the 
Nederland Steamship Co. at Amsterdam, 
Netherlands, by the De Schelde Ship- 
yards. The ship, which was recovered 
in a semifoundered state at Rotterdam 
after the liberation, was ordered in 1939. 
The keel was laid in 1940. The ship was 
seized and launched in 1943 but was 
never completed by the Germans. 


INCREASES IN MERCHANT FLEET OF NORWAY 


The merchant fleet in Norway in- 
creased by 400,000 gross tons in the first 
10 months of 1948, according to the for- 
eign press. Total gross tonnage was 
4,400,000 on November 1, 1948, with an 
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additional 3,600,000 dead-weight tons re- 
ported under contract for delivery be- 
fore the end of 1952. 


NUMBER AND TONNAGE OF MERCHANT 
VESSELS, NEW ZEALAND 


The New Zealand merchant vessels, 
500 gross tons and over, owned privately 
and by Government totaled 58 in No- 
vember 1948. Net tonnage was 72,015 
and gross tonnage was 138,867. 


CONSTRUCTION AT CLYDE RIVER SHIPYARDS, 
SCOTLAND 


Clyde River (Scotland) shipbuilders 
launched 120 vessels during 1948 with 
aggregate gross tonnage of 360,183, ac- 
cording to figures published in Glasgow. 
Activity was considered as being at a 
relatively high level although slightly 
below 1947 when aggregate gross tonnage 
was 375,016. New vessels constructed in 
1947 at the Clyde River shipyards num- 
bered 102. 


Soaps, Toiletries, 
and Essential Oils 


Soap PRODUCTION INCREASED, CHILE 


Soap production in Chile in the first 
10 months of 1948 increased about 20 
per cent over the production in the corre- 
sponding period of 1947. 


EXPORTS OF ESSENTIAL OILS TO THE U.S 
FROM SPAIN 


The value of exports of essential oils 
to the United States from Spain during 
1948 was $228,000, compared with $500,- 
000 in the preceding year and $758,000 in 
1946. 


FOREIGN TRADE IN ESSENTIAL OILS, U. K 


Imports of natural essential oils into 
the United Kingdom in 1948 were valued 
at £1,994.419, in comparison with £2,747,- 
552 in the preceding year, reports the 
British press. Exports of these oils in 
1948 had a value of £436.876, against 
£232,168 in 1947. ‘£1—$4.03, U.S. cur- 
rency. ) 


Soap RATIONS INCREASED IN U. K 


Because of improved supplies of in- 
edible fats and oils from West Africa and 
other sterling areas, and increased sup- 
plies of byproducts from the refineries of 
edible oil, the Minister of Food of the 
United Kingdom has announced that it 
became possible to increase the domestic 
soap ration as of January 30, 1949, ac- 
cording to the foreign trade press 

The soap allowance for holders of ra- 
tion books R. B. 1 and R. B. 4 was in- 
creased from 6 to 7 rations per 8 weeks. 
There is no change in the allowance of 
soap for children up to 2 years of age 
who now receive 16 rations per 8-week 
period, or for children between 2 and 5 


years who receive 8 rations per 8-wee, 
period. 
The Export Licensing Branch of the 





Board of Trade announced that on and 
after January 1, 1949, consideration is | 
being given to applications to export soap 
to any destination. 


ESSENTIAL-OIL, EXPORTS FROM THE Mar. 
SEILLE CONSULAR DISTRICT, FRANCE 


Declared exports of essential oils from 
the Marseille Consular District, France, 
to the United States during December 
1948 had a value of $48,583, as compared 
with $55,596 in the preceding month, and 
$8,714 in December 1947. 

The December 1948 total consisted of 


the following types: Almond, bitter, 
$660; lavandin, $35,025: geranium. 
$7,875; jasmine, $740; orange, $1,212: 


violet, $882; cassie, $992; labdanum, $33: 
others, $830; and lavandin 
$334. 


concrete, 


Textiles and 
Related Produets 


EXPORTS TO THE U. S. From Hone Kone 


Cumulative declared exports of textiles 
and products to the United States from 


wees 


ce ABER. 


Hong Kong, in the year 1948 were as 
follows: 
Quantity 
” Commod ty (uv pounds) 
Organdie doilies 111 
Cotton laces 22, 807 
Cotton embroideries 194, 17] 
Gunny bags 46, 777 
Linen fabrics 487 
Hemp fabrics 11, 874 
Ramie fabrics 11, 855 
Linen embroideries 329, 514 : 
Linen laces 209 
Rugs 13, 144 | 
Sisal 520 ’ 
Kapok 122,556 | 
Coir yarn 7, 299 | 
Straw ware 1,175,237 ¥ 
Cashmere wool 41,176 § 
Wool laces 9 
Wool embroiderie 2,365 § 
Oriental carpets 32, 178 
Human hair 205, 586 
Nets and netting 5, 764 Fi 
Horse-tail hair 1, 333 
Goat hair 667 
Yak hair 2, 050 
Silk waste 275, 829 | 
Silk fabrics 21, 776 
Silk laces 672 
Silk embroideries 4, 374 
Satin embroiderie 4, 769 
SOURCE Certified copies of consular in- : 
oices f 


FOREIGN TRADE, U. K. 


According to a foreign-trade publica- 
tion, imports of textile fibers and manu- 
factures into the United Kingdom in 1948 
(with 1947 figures in 
thousands of pounds, were 
Cotton, 955,836 (897,404): wool, 704,251 


(646,721) ; silk, 2,054 (2,243); flax, 56,352 
(62,877) ; flax tow, 7,753 (7,226); hemp, 


207,979 (184,730) ; jute, 210,428 (147,988); 
coir fiber, 26,986 (28,952) 
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Exports from the United Kingdom in 
1948 (1947 figures in parentheses), in 
thousands of pounds, were as follows: 
Cotton yarns, 59,062 (26,666); rayon 
yarns, 23,509 (15,280); wool tops, 59,544 
(38,499) ; woolen yarn, 3,854 (2,393) ; wor- 
sted yarn, 13,899 (10,024); thrown silk, 
911 (32); spun silk, 176 (150). Exports, 
in thousands of square yards, were: Cot- 
ton piece goods, 761,414 (532,887) ; rayon 
piece goods, 154.359 (109,657); woolen 
fabrics, 69.908 (51,739); worsted fabrics, 
34832 (24,207); all-silk fabrics, 511 
(959); silk-mixture fabrics, 389 (731); 
linen and hemp fabrics, 44,415 (46,066) ; 
and jute fabrics, 33,193 (30,226). 


Cotton and Products 
FOREIGN TRADE, SWITZERLAND 


Switzerland's imports of single cotton 
yarns in the first 9 months of 1948, as 
compared with all of 1947, were 1,988 
metric tons and 2,774 tons, respectively. 
Imports of ply cotton yarns amounted to 
831 tons in the January—September 1948 
period, as compared with 1,350 in all of 
1947; and of cotton piece goods, 2,660 tons 
and 5,515 tons, respectively, in the two 
periods. 

In the first 9 months of 1948 exports of 
plain yarns totaled 621 tons, and twisted 
yarns 363 tons, as compared with 436 tons 
and 131 tons, respectively, in all of 1947. 
Exports of cotton piece goods totaled 
1,201 tons in the 9-month period of 1948 
and 1,832 tons in all of 1947. 

Before the war, Switzerland exported 
nearly five times as much cotton yarn as 
it imported; whereas during the first 9 
months of 1948, about three times as 
much yarn was imported as was exported. 
This reversal was brought on by the 
shortage of raw cotton during the war 
years. Annual requirements of raw cot- 
ton in Switzerland have been estimated 
at 30,000 to 32,000 tons annually, and of 
cotton yarns, 3,700 to 4,000 tons. 


Silk and Products 
DECREASED PRODUCTION, SAO PAULO, BRAZIL 


The State of Sao Paulo, Brazil, in the 
years 1941 through 1947, has been an im- 
portant producer of raw silk and silk 
fabrics. However, since the 1946-47 pro- 
duction year, the Paulista raw silk and 
fabric output has greatly diminished. 
Interest in the industry has reached a 
low level. 

In 1948-49, production of raw silk was 
estimated at 40 tons, as compared with 
50 tons in 1947-48, and 400 tons in 1946- 
47. In the peak year of 1945-46, 460 tons 
were produced. The industry suffered a 
sharp decline in 1947-48 when prices for 
silk textiles and thread fell precipitately. 
Production of silk yarn, which attained a 
peak in 1945-46 of 500 tons, fell to 92 tons 
in 1947-48 and was estimated at only 70 
tons in 1948-49. 
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Miscellaneous Fibers 
BOLIVIAN IMPORTS 


Bolivia does not produce hard-fiber 
finished products. Its requirements are 
covered by imports. The latest available 
statistics, for 1947, show that 51 tons of 
burlap, 1,436 tons of mineral bags, and 
124 tons of sacks for cereals were im- 
ported. During 1947 also, 59 tons of 
cordage of all classes were imported, 
most of it coming from the United States, 
Mexico, and the United Kingdom. 


PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS, CEYLON 


Ceylon produced 85,381 pounds of coir 
yarn during 1948, as compared with 250,- 
616 pounds in 1947. 

Exports of coir mattress fiber in the 
first 10 months of 1948 totaled 414,455 
hundredweight, as compared with 449,233 
hundredweight in all of 1947, and coir- 
bristle fiber amounted to 102,578 and 
102,550 hundredweight, in the two peri- 
ods, respectively. Kitul fiber exports in 
the 10-month period of 1948 amounted to 
564 hundredweight, compared with 1,580 
hundredweight in all of 1947. 


Wool and Products 


PRODUCTION, CONSUMPTION, AND EXPORTS, 
FRANCE 


In the first 11 months of 1948 France 
produced 19,921 tons of scoured wool; 
and in the entire year, 70,507 metric tons 
of combed wool, according to the Central 
Wool Committee at Paris. Output of 
combed yarns in the first 11 months to- 
taled 59,363 tons, and of carded yarns, 
71,795 tons. For weaving, 81,632 tons of 
yarn were consumed in the 11-month pe- 
riod. Output of wool carpets in the Jan- 
uary—November period totaled 4,158 tons. 

Exports of wool and products in the 
first 11 months of 1948 included the 
following: 11,124 tons of combed wool, 
560 tons of carded wool yarn, 9,677 tons 
of combed-wool yarn, 5,679 tons of wool 
fabrics, 648 tons of wool blankets, and 
465 tons of wool carpets. 


INTERNATIONAL WOOL CONFERENCE TO BE 
HELD IN FLORENCE, ITALY 


The Eighteenth International Wool 
Conference will be held in Florence, Italy, 
May 30 to June 4, 1949, according to a 
foreign-trade publication. Participants 
will include the wool organizations of 
principal European countries and Ar- 
gentina, and international wool associa- 
tions, such as the International Wool 
Secretariat and the Joint Organization. 


FOREIGN TRADE, NETHERLANDS 


Imports of wool and products into the 
Netherlands in the period January—Octo- 
ber1948 were as follows (in metric tons) : 
Raw wool, 12,864; wool waste, 348; artifi- 
cial wool, 21; wool tops, 1,656; unbleached 


carded yarn, 990; bleached, dyed, or 
printed, 1,101; unbleached worsted yarn, 
2,249; bleached, dyed, or printed, 1,383; 
yarn of mixed wool or mixed fine hair, 
121; wool hand-knitting yarn, 92; fab- 
rics of wool or mixed wool without 
rayon, except tricot fabrics, 649; fab- 
rics of wool or mixed wool, including 
rayon, except tricot fabrics, 43; wool fab- 
rics, not otherwise specified, 483; blan- 
kets of wool or mixed wool, 31; blankets 
of unmixed wool, 28; knitted (tricot) 
under and outer garments, 176. 

Exports of wool and products in the 
10-month period were as follows (in met- 
ric tons) : Carded yarn, 71; worsted yarn, 
34; wool hand-knitting yarn, 639; wool 
fabrics, 30; blankets of wool or mixed 
wool, 216; blankets of unmixed wool, 241; 
knitted (tricot) under and outer gar- 
ments, 6. 


PRODUCTION AND EXporTs, TAIWAN 


Jute production in Taiwan in 1948 
amounted to 13,600 metric tons, a large 
increase over the preceding year. Cotton 
cultivation comprised less than half of 
the 1,000-hectare goal expected to be 
planted, because of the shortage of fer- 
tilizer and seeds. 

Exports of hat bodies to the United 
States in 1948 amounted to 17,645 dozen, 
valued at US$40,487. 


PRODUCTION OF CORDAGE AND TWINE, U. K. 


United Kingdom production of cordage 
and twine totals about 70,000 tons an- 
nually. The peak reached during the 
war years was about 86,000 tons. Ap- 
proximately 8,000 tons were exported in 
1948. 


Tobaeceo and 
Related Products 


REDUCTION IN ACREAGE OF FLUE-CURED 
TOBACCO, CANADA 


The Board of Directors of the Ontario 
Flue-Cured Tobacco Marketing Associa- 
tion decided on February 9, 1949, to con- 
tinue the 15 percent reduction in flue- 
cured tobacco acreage for 1949. Since 
the base acreage for Association members 
this year is 108,350 acres, 1949 plantings 
by members would amount to about 92,700 
acres. Additional plantings by nonmem- 
bers in Ontario and by growers in other 
Provinces would raise the prospective 
flue-cured area for all Canada to about 
100,000 acres. 

According to latest information, about 
96,000,000 pounds of flue-cured tobacco 
was produced in Canada in 1948. If 
the 1949 yield per acre approximates that 
of last year, production in 1949 may reach 
110,000,000 pounds— a quantity sufficient 
to cover domestic requirements and to 
provide for anticipated export demand. 
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Turin Plans To Have First 
Television Stations in Italy 


A group of financiers of Turin, Italy, 
supported by a large number of Piedmont 
industrialists, organized recently for the 
purpose of installing television stations 
in that region. 

Negotiations are under way with 
American manufacturers, and on Febru- 
ary 5, 1949, a special technical commis- 
sion left Italy by airplane for the United 

tates for the purpose of studying the 
project in the light of advanced television 
developments in America. Local author- 
ities, in the meantime, have undertaken 
to obtain the support of the Government 
at Rome in this first important television 
project in Italy, the transmitting center 
of which will be located in Turin. 


Amsterdam-to-Batavia Air 
Service Announced by KL 


The Royal Dutch Airlines, KLM, has 
announced the opening of a thrice-week- 
ly service between Amsterdam, Nether- 
lands, and Batavia, Java. The proposed 
schedule is as follows: Monday, a plane 
with sleeping accommodations for 16 
passengers leaves Amsterdam; Wednes- 
days, a stripped plane leaves with only 
mail on board; Fridays, a Constellation 
without sleeping accommodation and able 
to carry 20 pasengers and mail will leave 
Amsterdam. The route to be flown is 
Amsterdam-Khartum-Mauritius - Bata- 
via and vice versa. The return journey 
from Batavia will take place after a 2-day 
stop in that city. 


Port Congestion Delays 
Belgian Congo Shipments 


The Belgian Congo’s most pressing 
problem is that of transportation. In 
1948 the Colony’s transportation system 
was unable to handle the enormous in- 
creases in exports and imports. The re- 
sult was that the wharves at the port of 
Matadi on the Congo River were piled 
high with goods throughout the year. 
Monthly reports invariably list consid- 
erable tonnages awaiting shipment at the 
two principal congestion points, Leopold- 
ville and Matadi. An automobile un- 
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loaded from a vessel at Matadi was de- 
layed for 3 months before it was delivered 
in Leopoldville. The press reported that 
5,000 tons of cement alone, needed for 
construction in the interior, had accumu- 
lated in Leopoldville in the month of 
December. Newspapers in the Katanga 
and Kivu provinces have reflected the 
bitterness felt by the people in those re- 
gions at having to wait 6 months longer 
than usual to receive goods. 


Commercial Radiotelephone 
Service Extended by Iran 


Radiotelephone service was opened 
commercially between Tehran, Iran, and 
Belgium, the Netherlands and Luxem- 
bourg on February 7, 1949. The circuit 
is operated via London Negotiations 
are in progress for radiotelephone serv- 
ice between Tehran and Buenos Aires. 


Portuguese Ships To Carry All 
Passenger Traffic to Colonies 


The Portuguese Merchant Marine has 
been steadily increasing in size since the 
end of World War II, and the Govern- 
ment now feels that it is feasible to re- 
quire all passenger traffic between Portu- 
gal and its possessions to be carried in 
Portuguese bottoms. This policy is to be 





New Spanish Tourist Exchange 
Rate 


In a move to increase tourist travel to 
Spain, the Spanish Ministry of Industry 
and Commerce has provided a special 
exchange rate for tourist expenditures 
of 25 pesetas to the dollar, reports the 
American Embassy, Madrid. The order 
became effective January 19. 

The new rate, which applies to both 
buying and selling transactions, marks 
a great improvement over the previous 
rate of 16.40 to the dollar. Such an 
advantageous exchange rate, if com- 
bined with a vigorous tourist publicity 
campaign in the United States, is ex 
pected to result in an appreciable move 
ment of American tourists to Spain. 

Corresponding tourist rates have been 
accorded on pounds. sterling, Swiss 
frances, Belgian franes, and Portuguese 
escudos. 














carried out under decree No. 12.372 of 
April 27, 1948, which stipulated that such 
a policy was to go into effect January ]. 
1949. This decree supersedes a former 
law No. 11.399 of July 21, 1946, authoriz. 
ing vessels of other than Portuguese reg. 
istry to carry passengers between Porty- 
gal and Portuguese possessions. 


Brazil Raises Light-Gas 
Rates in Rio de Janeiro 


The Brazilian Traction Light & Power 
Co. has been authorized to raise light 
and gas rates in Rio de Janeiro by 74 
percent, power rates by 10 percent, and 
streetcar fares by 20 centavos, up from 
50 to 70 centavos. 


Denmark Reports Progress 
on Harbor Modernization 


Considerable progress was made dur- 
ing 1948 on the extension and modern- 
ization of a number of the more impor- 
tant Danish harbors In the port of 
Copenhagen, efforts were concentrated 
primarily on the increased mechaniza- 
tion of handling facilities, while the ex- 
tension of the harbor area was consid- 
ered of only secondary interest. 

On the other hand, other large har- 
bors such as Aarhus were more Ccon- 
cerned with the extension of available 
storage facilities and construction of 
longer piers. 


Telephone and Telegraph 
Rates Upped in Belgium 


Belgium has increased its telephone 
and telegraph rates, effective February 
1, 1949. Copies of the decrees authoriz- 
ing these increases may be consulted in 
the Transportation and Communications 
Branch, Office of International Trade, 
Department of Commerce, Washington 
ap, Oe 





Declared exports of perfume mate- 
rials from Hong Kong to the United 
States during 1948 included the follow- 


ing items: Geraniol, 360 pounds, valued | 


at $594: musk, 162 pounds ($19,876); 
safrol, 2,540 pounds ($668); and flower 
water, 63 pounds ($107). 
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Annual National Artisans 
Fair, Florence, Italy 


The thirteenth annual National Arti- 
sans Fair will be held in Florence, Italy, 
from May 14 through May 29, 1949, and 
is planned to coincide with the annual 
May Music Festival when many musical, 
operatic, and cultural manifestations 
will augment the scenic attractions of 
Florence. 

More than 600 handicraft firms are ex- 
pected to sponsor displays of the many 
distinctive articles produced by Italy's 
renowned artisans. The articles will be 
displayed under the following general 
classifications: 


1. Glassware 


t 


Porcelain, ceramics, terracotta, ma- 
jolica 

Wooden works, carvings, games 

Tooled leather articles 

Metal works 

Straw goods 

Worked gold and silver 

8. Musical instruments 

9. Mechanical toys 

10. Marble, stone and alabaster works 

11. Tapestries, carpets 

12. Lingerie, lace, linen tableware 

13. Shoes and sandals 

14. Wearing apparel 

15. Papier-mache articles 
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These displays will undoubtedly inter- 
est American department and specialty 
stores, decorators, wholesalers, and other 
buyers of Italian handicraft. Buying 
prospects appear to be favorable in view 
of the stabilization of the lire-dollar ex- 
change and because of the earnest desire 
of the participating artisan firms to 
orientate their goods to American taste 
and demand. 

The National Artisans Show held in 
1948 was attended by some 170,000 per- 
sons, and orders booked from Italian and 
foreign purchasers were estimated to 
have totaled over 500,000,000 lire (roughly 
US$1,000,000). 

For further information, inquiries 
should be addressed to Mostra Artigiana, 
Florence, Italy. 


D.. . : . a bl . . 
Paris International Trade Fair 


The 1949 Paris International Trade 
Fair, which will take place from May 21 
to June 6, will be held on a larger scale 
than the 1948 event. New buildings are 
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expected to give the Fair an opportunity 
to accommodate a number of exhibitors 
in excess of the 9,133 that participated at 
the 1948 event. 

Businessmen interested in visiting “La 
Foire de Paris’’ should request admission 
cards at the Consulate when they apply 
for a French visa. 


St. Erik’s Industrial 
Kair, Stockholm 


The seventh St. Erik’s Industrial Fair 
will take place from August 24 through 
September 4, 1949, under the auspices of 
the Stockholm Chamber of Commerce 
Exhibitions Board, a body composed of 
representatives of the Stockholm Cham- 
ber of Commerce, the city of Stockholm, 
and Swedish business organizations in- 
cluding the Cooperative Union, the Swed- 
ish Shipowners’ Association, the Swedish 
General Export Association, and the 
Swedish Wholesalers’ Federation. 

The Fair is held in permanent build- 
ings and on ground space in an area 
totaling approximately 88,000 square 
meters, of which about 58,000 square 
meters is outdoor space and about 30,000 
square meters is indoor floor space (1 
square meter—10.7639 square feet). The 
cost of rental of exhibition space at the 
1949 St. Erik’s Fair is as follows: 50 
Swedish crowns ($13.85) for each square 
meter of indoor space and 15 Swedish 
crowns ($4.16) for each square meter of 
outdoor space. The indoor space in- 
cludes front and side walls, 250 centi- 
meters in height, erected and painted by 
the Fair management. 

The number of firms to exhibit at this 
event is estimated roughly at 1,860— 
which will be an increase of some 400 ex- 
hibitors over last year’s participation. 
The following foreign countries have 
already reserved space for national pa- 
vilions: Belgium, Bulgaria, Czechoslo- 
vakia, Denmark, Finland, France, Ger- 
many (Bizone and Soviet Zone), Hun- 
gary, Netherlands, Norway, Poland, and 
Yugoslavia. Russia, Japan, Portugal, 
and Spain have made inquiries about re- 
serving space but have made no definite 
commitments. The United States will 
be represented through private exhibits, 
mostly prepared by Swedish agents. 















The products to be on display at this 
Fair will be divided into the following 
groups of commodities: 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 


. Iron, steel, metals, machines. 

. Heating, sanitation. 

. Electricity, radio. 

. Scientific instruments. 

. Fire protection. 

. Building materials. 

. Wood products. 

. Colors, varnishes, oils. 

. Wallpaper. 

. Boats, canoes. 

11. Transportation, automobiles, motors. 

12. Special-line articles. 

13. Cartons, packing. 

14. Paper, bookbinding. 

15. Toys. 

16. Basketmaking, brushing. 

17. Hunting accessories and fishing tackle. 

18. Sporting goods. 

19. Glassware, chinaware, household requi- 
sites. 

20. Traveling requisites. 

21. Hide and fur. 

22. Clothing. 

23. Textiles and fancy goods. 

24. Shoes, leather, and rubber goods. 

25. Jewelry. 

26. Chemicals, pharmaceuticals. 

27. Food, drink, and tobacco. 

28. Inventions. 

29. Homecraft. 

30. Furniture and home fittings. 


To facilitate the exhibition of foreign 
products, Sweden will waive its import 
restrictions for a period of 3 months fol- 
lowing their entry. Exhibits may be 
imported duty-free under bond to be 
reexported. Customs duties must be 
paid on all exhibits sold for domestic use. 

The attendance at this 1949 Fair, it is 
estimated, will total about 220,000, which 
was the number of visitors at last year’s 
event. The entrance fee for visitors is 
2.50 Swedish crowns (approximately 
$0.70 at the current rate of exchange of 
$1 U. S. currency equal to 3.59 Swedish 
crowns). Businessmen and purchasing 
agents will be given, against payment of 
2.50 Swedish crowns registration fee, a 
special card which will entitle the holder 
to an unlimited number of visits. In 
addition, persons wishing to buy a spe- 
cific article in one of the exhibition halls 
will be furnished a one-visit card against 
payment of 1 Swedish crown. 

Persons wishing to make arrangements 
to participate in the St. Erik’s Industrial 
Fair this year should get in touch as soon 
as possible either with the Swedish 
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Chamber of Commerce of the U. S. A. at 
630 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y., or 
directly with St. Eriks-Massan, Stock- 


holm 5, Sweden. The cable address is 
Eriksfair, Stockholm. 


Canadian International 
Trade Fair 


The leading firms in the French cycle 
industry have applied for display space 
at the 1949 Canadian International Trade 
Fair, to be held in Toronto from May 30 
to June 10. This French industry is re- 
ported making a strong play for the cycie 
market with a comprehensive display of 
everything connected with cycling. ts 
exhibit will include bicycles ‘both touring 
and racing models), dynamo lighting 
sets, saddles, hubs, brakes, pedals, pumps, 
bells, toe-clips, cables, wheels, and sta- 
tionary cycle stands. 


Milan International Trade Fair 


The twenty-seventh annual Milan In- 
ternational Trade Fair, which is to take 
place from April 12 through 29, 1949, has 
prepared plans to give a special welcome 
to visitor-buyers from the United States 
and other countries by providing them 
with all types of services. 

The Fair is compiling a file containing 
the addresses of all foreign businessmen 
interested in the Italian market and pos- 
sible future customers for Italy. Each 
American whose name is in this file will 
receive a personal invitation from the 
Milan Trade Fair, and also will receive 
the necessary practical and technical as- 
sistance upon arrival at the Fair. 

A special document called “Identifica- 
tion Card” has been forwarded to the 
representatives of the Fair abroad, to the 
Italian Embassy and Consulates in this 
country, as well as to all the principal 
travel agencies, with the request that 
they be issued free of charge to travelers 
intending to visit the Milan Fair. This 
card entitles the bearer to benefit from 
special travel reductions and to receive 
certain services. The services provided at 
the Fair are as follows: Visitors will find 
inside the Fair a Service Center in which 
there will be a Room-Reservation Serv- 
ice; an Information Service concerning 
the goods on display, with. interpreters 
and official catalogues of the Fair; an In- 
quiry Bureau supplying information on 
import and export regulations and cus- 
toms tariffs, currency and insurance 
questions; facilities for telephoning and 
telegraphing; a service making avail- 
able mail boxes where visitors may re- 
ceive their correspondence while at the 
Fair; club rooms for Fair participants; 
a typing pool; as well as restaurants and 
bars. There will also be a Tourist Infor- 
mation Office where visitors interested in 
visiting tourist resorts may make the 
necessary arrangements. 
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Selected European and Other Exchange Rates 


Averages are in dollars per unit of foreign currency and are based on daily noon buying rates fc 
by the Federal Reset 
of International Trade, U. 8. Department of ¢ 


York City certifled for customs purposes 
Compiled in the Areas Division, Otticc 
by the Federal Reserve Board 
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American buyers wishing to attend the 
Milan Fair should contact any Italian 
Consulate in this country or John B. 
Erskine, 135 South La Salle Street, Suite 
2251, Chicago 3, Ill. 


Belgian Floating 
Commercial Fair 


The plans for exhibiting Belgian goods 
on board a ship, which was to tour vari- 
ous ports in North and South America, as 
announced in FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 
of November 29, 1948, have now been 
abandoned, says the Commercial Coun- 
selor of the Belgian Embassy. 


Lyon International Trade Fair 
The 1949 ‘Foire 
Lyon” (France) will 

April 23 to May 2, 1949 
At the 1948 Lyon Fair there were 4,500 
exhibitors displaying goods manufac- 


Internationale de 


take place from 


tured in France, the United States 
Switzerland, Belgium, Czechoslovakia, 
Italy, Sweden, Hungary, and Iran 
Among the products from the United 
States there were mainly machinery, 
trucks, agricultural equipment, as well 


as office machinery. For further infor- 
mation on the 1948 Fair, see FOREIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY of June 5, 1948, avail- 
able at the Field Offices of the U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce. 

Firms interested in obtaining informa- 
tion on the 1949 Lyon Fair should imme- 
diately contact the French Commercial 
Counsellor at 610 Fifth Avenue, New 
Yoru, N.Y. 


Hannover (Germany ) 
Export Fair H 
This year’s Hannover Export Fair will 
be divided into a fair for consumer goods 
and light industries which will take place 
from April 22 to 28, and a fair for tech- 
nical and industrial equipment to be held 
from May 20 to 30. Manufacturers from 
the combined Western Zones of Germany Ver 
as well as exhibitors from the three West- 
ern Sectors of Berlin will be represented 
at these events. 

At the show devoted to consumer goods lu 
and light industries the following indus- 
tries will have displays: Textiles, clothe — '*™! 
ing, cosmetics, furniture, musical instru- E) 
ments, sporting goods, part of the chemi. |, 
cal, rubber, and plastic industries. 

The show reserved for technical and 
industrial equipment will include: Ma- 
chinery, machine tools, motor vehicles, 
motorcycles, bicycles and accessories, Op- 
tical and precision instruments, electrical R 
industry, steel and metal ware, steel proc- t" es 
essing machinery, and parts of the rubber 
and plastics industry. 

Being erected now on the grounds of | *" 
the Hannover Export Fair is an additional Bra 
hall that will increase the total exhibi- ot 
tion space available in permanent halls {ly 
to about 500,000 square feet. cer 

The management of the Hannover Chil 
Fair gives assurance that sufficient ace} 7P° 
commodation will be available to Faif | _ lished 
visitors. transa 

Interested firms should apply 1: Colp 
Deutsche Messe- und Ausstellungs-A. G., 
Hannover, Germany. I) to 3 
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LATIN AMERICAN 


EXCHANGE RATES 


Note.—Averages are based on actual selling 
rates for sight drafts on New York, in units 
of foreign currency, per dollar with the fol- 
lowing exception: Cuba-United States dollar 
to the peso. The peso of the Dominican 
Republic, the Guatemalan quetzal, and the 
Panamanian balboa are linked to the dol- 
lar at 1 to 1; the Haitian gourde is fixed at 
5 gourdes to a dollar 
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Costa Rica Imports are covered at the controlled rate 
M ontrade ike place at the uncontrolled 

I ade Esse l’ imp s are paid for at the offi 

il rate, charges of 4 percent and 1 suecre per dollar on 

port permits bringing the effective rate to 15.04 sucres 
| follar Useful” por ire paid for at the official 

lu nport permit charges and 5-sucre-per- 

hich brir th effective rate to 20.04 

Luxury” imports are paid for at 

tI nport permit charges of 4 percent 

rh lollar and the 5-sucre-per-dollar charge 
Most ontrade remittance ire made at the free rate 

Nicaragua.--Import re effected at the official rate; 
most nontrade remittance re made at the curb rate 
A ta percent levied on sales of exchange at the 
ottic ite 

I Dep upon the essentiality of the 
nerchandise, imp aid for at the official rate or 
it an auction rate 1 from 10 to 20 percent above 
the offi ] Mi ri ide remittances are made at 
t he frou ‘ 

Per Some imports are paid for at the official rate, 
but payment for most permitted imports, as well as other 
permitted transactio ire effected through the use of 
xchange certificates, at rates arrived at in the free 
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Urugqua The distinction between the free rate for 


ther purposes was rec tablished on Aug 
having been suspended since July 24, 1947. 


11, 1948, after 


Venecuela.-Controlled and free rates identical 

All of the rates quoted above prevail in markets which 
ire either legal or tolerated. In addition, there are in 
several countries il 


legal or black markets in which rates 
fluctuate widely and vary substantially from those 
hove 


Economic Cooperation 
Administration 


(Continued from p. 8) 


Cumu- 

lative 
Weekly through 

Recipient countries total Mar. 3 
TR og celine ea Ree ee $9, 327 
United Kingdom_. _ $21,431 1, 162,818 
Total, Europe _- 40,451 4,573,096 
Chine fee ee : 24 195, 672 
Korea ji entts vo 7, 650 
Total, all countries. 40,475 4,776,418 


NoTE: The above figures include a $38,461,- 
000 decrease (exact amount) which repre- 
sents the sum of adjustments and amend- 
ments to authorizations issued during the 
week against second and third quarter, 1948, 
funds. 


The totals of the week’s authorizations 
were arranged by commodity groups in 
the following manner: 


Rice __ a prdek Rae: Beebe Pet oe ober ME $555 
Oe I ss en at eee Saw ate 430 
Oilcake and meal and other feeds and 

CONIIOD cree Sis wer pie endinone cee 255 
Meat. -_-.. ep nd ca beagle i tandbeaaiahaioa linc 200 
Fruits and nuts (except peanuts) -__- 51 
Miscellaneous edible vegetable and 

SnIGAAl DIOGUCU.. ... 2cccce cs cosinne 350 
ho .(decrease) __ 66 
MEISCCUAMOIEE 5, 62. icin wenee “s 87 
Coal and related fuels........--.--- 5, 243 
Petroleum and products_-_---~------ 5, 108 
OOGG Os cites nctiendeceemennnedeseond 9, 000 
Chemicals and related products-__---- 664 
Hides, skins, and leather__..--..---- 1,000 
Fabricated basic textiles.......-.~-~- 260 
Lumber and lumber manufactures__- 11 
Pulp, paper, and paper products__... 1,852 
Nonmetallic minerals......-....-.--- 216 
Metallic ores and concentrates 1, 033 
Iron and steel mill products__.--~-~-- 175 
Nonferrous metals and products... 21, 367 
Miscellaneous raw and semifinished 

products se shi alata heaps 219 
Machinery and equipment--_-_-_- ee 8, 140 
Vehicles and equipment-_--_-_--- vce a 


Tobacco edpedeat inntaia iil crea ae sar” = 
Miscellaneous inedible animal and 
vegetable ________ ee eee a were 309 
Miscellaneous industrial materials 
and manufactured products 


(decrease) 18 
Ocean freight : oMicinle aw ateet Se 
Total, Europe-- eee 


Net adjustment to all authori- 
zations issued against second 


and third quarter, 1948, 
funds___.__.__._..(decrease)_. 38, 461 
Net total, Europe............ 40,4561 
Grand total ; e , . 78,912 
Food and agricultural commodi- 
ties , See as aww Bee 
Industrial commodities _-_- _. 47.906 
Technical services 5 Perens ae 
Ocean freight_- parabon _ 13, 561 
CHINA 
Technical services . 24 





Under an agreement covering the year 
ending November 1949, Iceland will re- 
ceive from the Netherlands paints, lac- 
quers, and varnishes valued at 250,000 
Icelandic crowns. (1 Icelandic crown 
approximately 15.4 cents, U. S. currency.) 
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NEW BOOKS 





The following publications, added to the 
Department’s research facilities, through the 
courtesy of the authors and publishers, are 
listed as a service to businessmen. Please 
note: The Department has no copies of pri- 
vate publications for distribution and cannot 
be responsible for their content. For private 
publications, write direct to the publishing 
agency given in each case 


The Foreign Trade Handbook: A Guide 
to Exporting. Edward Ewing Pratt. 
1948. 1463 pp. Price $10. The Dart- 


nell Corporation, Chicago, Ill. 


This book, which contains a wealth 
of practical, “‘how-to-do” information 
vital to every businessman interested in 
foreign trade, was written by the first 
Director, Bureau of Foreign and Domes- 
tic Commerce, Department of Commerce, 
now Professor of Foreign Trade, New 
York University. 

The first sections discuss factors that 
must be considered by a manufacturer 
who wants to develop an export busi- 
ness. They are developed under the 
headings Foreign Trade Organization, 
Foreign Trade Management, Financing 
Foreign Trade, Foreign Trade Services, 
and Technical Procedures in Foreign 
Trade. 

In these sections Dr. Pratt treats such 
down-to-earth subjects as making the 
decision to go into export trade, selecting 
an export manager, how much money 
will be needed for the venture, impor- 
tance of packing, whether to sell by direct 
or indirect methods, determining price 
and credit policies, how to find and ana- 
lyze an export market, types of organi- 
zation in foreign markets, sales planning, 
records, and contracts, finding salesmen 
or agents, how to train export salesmen, 
foreign advertising and sales promotion, 
foreign exchange, relative values in 
means of transport, insurance, dispatch- 
ing shipments overseas, and a host of 
others the American manufacturer who 
contemplates entering a foreign market 
must examine. 

Following are discussions of interna- 
tional commercial policies, including 
tariffs and customs duties, commercial 
treaties, and international cartels; agen- 
cies for promoting foreign trade—pri- 
vate, Government, and international; 
and legal aspects of foreign trade, such 
as sales contracts, income taxes, labor 
laws, and patents and trade-marks. 

Appendix A includes texts of official 
and semiofficial documents that bear on 
export trade. Appendix B gives a num- 
ber of examples of export contracts. Ap- 
pendix C includes a rich collection of 
miscellaneous materials useful to the ex- 
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lists of foreign- 
trade organizations and foreign-trade 
bureaus of chambers of commerce in the 
United States; foreign chambers of com- 
merce, both abroad and in the United 
States; foreign offices of American banks; 
magazines dealing with export; lan- 
guages spoken in various foreign coun- 
tries; and common commercial abbrevia- 
tions—in addition to a ready discount- 
computing table, metric tables and equiv- 
alents, and statistics of world trade. 
The manufacturer who is considering 
entrance into, or expansion in, foreign 


porter—among them 


markets will profit by careful study of 
Dr. Pratt’s Handbook. 

A Charter for World Trade. Clair 
Wilcox. 1949. 333 pp. Price $4.50. 


The Maemillan Co... New York, N. Y. 


This book discusses the Charter for an 
International Trade Organization, which 
was drawn up by delegates from more 
than 50 countries meeting at Habana, 
Cuba, November 1947 to March 1948 

The Habana Conference produced six 
significant agreements—one on _ trade 
policy, one on cartels, one on commodity 
agreements, one on employment, one on 
economic development and international 
investment, and one on constituting a new 
United Nations agency in the field of 
international trade. 

The Congress of the United States will 
determine our policy with respect to the 
ITO, probably sometime during 1949. 
Every citizen has a stake in the decision. 

Dr. Wilcox is peculiarly fitted to discuss 
the Charter, inasmuch as he has had a 
distinguished career in both education 
and Government. During 1945-48 he 
was Director of the Office of Interna- 
tional Trade Policy in the Department of 
State, during which time he served as 
vice-chairman of the United States dele- 
gation to the United Nations Conference 
on Trade and Employment, which drew 
up the ITO Charter. 

The book, whose Foreword was written 
by former Under-Secretary of State W. L. 
Clayton, is divided into three parts. Part 
I deals with the historical background of 
the Charter. Part II analyzes the Char- 
ter and explains its provisons. Part III 
appraises the Charter and what we as a 


Nation have at stake in the proposeg 
International Trade Organization. An 
Appendix includes the complete Charter 


War and Peace Aims of the United 


Nations, Volume II, 1943-45, Edited b 
Louise W. Holborn. 1948. 1278 =. 
Price $6. World Peace Foundation, 


Boston, Mass. 


This book contains official declarations 
addresses, and state papers of the United 
Nations member countries from January 
1, 1943, to September 1, 1945. It is a con. 
tinuation of an earlier volume that began 
with the outbreak of World War II, 

During this period, membership in the 
United Nations grew from 27 to 51. New 
groups like the Arab League emerged as 
powers in international negotiations. 
The Latin-American states assumed a 
more active role in regional and interna- 
tional planning. And, in some of the 
European countries, new governments 
came into power. All of these are jp- 
cluded in this collection of documents, 
which are excellent reference materia] 
for use in studying today’s complicated 
international situation 
Modern 


Klements of Economics. Al. 


bert L. Myers. Third Edition. 1948, 
156 pp. Price $3.75. Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., New York, N. Y. 

Early in his book, the author, who is 
Professor of Economics, School of For- 
eign service, Georgetown University, 


quotes a definition as follows: 

“Economics is only common sense made 
difficult.”’ 

Having paid his respects to this defini- 
tion, Dr. Myers makes his discussion quite 
simple His explanations of economic 
principles that the layman finds confus- 
ing are understandable, and he illustrates 
with examples familiar to all of us. The 
businessman who may be struggling for 
an understanding of such economic terms 
as indifference curves, complementarity, 
short-run equilibrium, external disecon- 


omies, duopoly and oligopoly will find 
Dr. Myers’ book useful 

Changing China. Harrison Forman. 
1948. 337 pp. Price $4. Crown Pub- 


New York, N. Y. 


lishers, 


This is one of the late books that give 
background information on China—his- 
tory, territorial divisions, social and eco- 
nomic organization. 

The author points out that China to- 
day is much the same fabulous land of 
contrasts and contradictions, of superla- 
tives and singularities that it was in the 
days of Marco Polo. 

“No longer an Empire, but a Republic, 
Greater China is still larger than all 
Europe or the United States, with more 
than one-fifth the population of the 
world and a geographical expanse that 
sprawls from the subarctic to the sub 
tropics,” says Mr. Forman. “Its moun- 
tains are the highest, its depressions the 
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jowest, its deserts the driest, its coastlines 
the longest, its cities the most congested, 
its nationals the most prolific, and its 
civilization is the oldest in recorded his- 
tory.” 

In this fabulous land live approx- 
imately 465,000,000 people, four-fifths of 
whom are farmers. Yet in the best crop 
years, only about 92.5 percent of the 
needed food is produced. And good 
crop years have been the exception rather 
than the rule. 

Modern China is working toward in- 
creased industrialization. According to 
Chinese experts, the country has coal re- 
serves estimated at 280,000,000,000 tons 
and iron reserves estimated as high as 
1,000,000,000 tons. 

Changing China is richly illustrated 
with 250 of the author’s own photographs. 
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Seed and Bulb Importers, Dealers, Growers 
and Exporters—Israel. 

Sewing Machine Importers and Dealers 
France. 

Textile Industry—Brazil 

Tobacco and Tobacco-Product Importers, 
Dealers, and Manufacturers—Ecuador 

Undertakers and Undertakers’ Supply Im- 
porters and Dealers—-Cuba 

Vegetable Growers and Exporters—lItaly. 

Wallboard and Plasterboard Manufactur- 
ers—New Zealand, 

The following lists have been compiled 
from information received from various 
official and unofficial sources and in some 
instances, as indicated in the title, the 
lists are not complete. 

Ceramic Manufacturers and Exporters 
Western Germany 

Electrical- and Radio-Equipment Import- 
ers and Dealers—-Germany (British Zone). 


Radio and Radio-Accessories Manufactur- 
ers and Exporters—-Western Germany. 





Machinery for Madagascar 


The French Government has notified 
the Madagascar Government General 
that it has a tentative allocation, under 
the colony's 10-year development plan, of 
US$1,190,000 to cover purchase of equip- 
Ment for the year ending June 30, 1949. 
The sum allotted is less than one-third 
of the $4,000,000 requested for the cur- 
rent fiscal year. 

The allocation is divided as follows: 
Electrical equipment, $14,000; woodwork- 
ing machinery, $28,000; track-type trac- 
tors, $196,000; wheel tractors, $280,000: 
miscellaneous agricultural equipment, 
$42,000; automotive vehicles, $42,000; 
hand tools, $28,000: miscellaneous equip- 
ment, $560,000. 
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Current Trade Problems of 
the Union of South Africa 


(Continued from p. 7) 


porter. The list of prohibited goods 
covered numerous commodities, ranging 
from comic books to motorcars of an 
f. o. b. value exceeding £500. With re- 
spect to all other goods, import restric- 
tions were made applicable only to im- 
ports from nonsterling countries and 
were to be effected by a system of ex- 
change rationing made retroactive to 
July 1, 1948, and administered through 
authorized commercial banks acting as 
agents for the Government. 

The exchange rationing scheme pro- 
vided for the issuance to each importer 
in the Union of an annual nonsterling 
exchange quota, made available in quar- 
terly allotments by the authorized com- 
mercial banks. For the 12-month pe- 
riod ending June 20, 1949, each importer 
was to receive 50 percent of the dutiable 
value of his total imports from non- 
sterling countries during the calendar 
year 1947, in quarterly allocations (ex- 
cept for the first period which extended 
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from July 1 to December 31, 1948). Thus, 
under the “exchange-quota” regulations, 
exchange could be provided to an im- 
porter in the Union only to the extent 
of his exchange quota for each quarterly 


period. Provision was made in these 
regulations, however, for the granting of 
supplementary exchange quotas for im- 
ports of “essential” capital-goods equip- 
ment and raw materials on application 
by Union importers to the Secretary of 
Commerce and Industries. This last 
provision was inserted in the regulations 
to prevent any disturbances to the South 
African secondary and mining industries 
which might otherwise occur if the 50 
percent cut in nonsterling imports for 
these activities were rigidly adhered to. 

Although these regulations were aimed 
at checking the drain on the Union’s 
gold reserves by restricting imports prin- 
cipally from hard-currency countries, 
they were uniquely designed so as to in- 
volve a minimum of direct governmental 
control over actual foreign-trade oper- 
ational activities. Apart from those 
goods on the “prohibited list,” an im- 
porter could still purchase abroad free- 
ly, subject only to exchange quota re- 
strictions in connection with purchases 
in nonsterling countries. As subsequent 
statements on its assets and liabilities 
were issued by the South African Reserve 
Bank, however, it became increasingly 
evident that the November regulations 
might need to be further tightened. 

The Union’s gold reserves had declined 
to a new low of £44,964,500 at the close 
of the year, and although the figure in- 
creased slightly to £45,903,662 by Janu- 
ary 28, 1949, it was still at a precariously 
low level. Furthermore, there were now 
ominous signs that the Union’s balance- 
of-payments difficulties might soon ex- 
tend also to sterling countries. Since 
June 1948, the Reserve Bank’s state- 
ments had reflected a gradual but steady 
decline in its sterling holdings. The im- 
position of the nonsterling exchange 
quota restrictions in November, however, 
stimulated increased imports from ster- 
ling countries and resulted in an acceler- 
ated drain on the Union’s sterling re- 
sources. During the first few weeks of 
January 1949 alone, sterling losses totaled 
£10,425,000.”" 

For these reasons, the conviction grew 
in official circles that more vigorous meas- 
ures to control all imports would be nec- 
essary. Thus, on. February 24, 1949, the 
Minister of Finance, N. C. Havenga, an- 
nounced in the Union Parliament that the 
Government had now decided to replace 
the nonsterling exchange quota arrange- 


11On December 31, 1948, the Union’s ster- 
ling holdings totaled £32,361,082; as of Janu- 
ary 28, 1949, they amounted to only £21,- 
936,182. These figures are exclusive of the 
£80,000,000 gold loan which can be drawn 
upon in sterling if necessary; for various rea- 
sons the Union is reluctant to do so except 
as a last resort. 
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ments with an import licensing system 
governing all imports entering the Union, 
regardless of the country of origin. The 
Minister stated, however, that the exist- 
ing exchange quota scheme for imports 
from nonsterling sources will continue in 
effect until June 30, 1949. Thereafter 
goods from these countries will be per- 
mitted entry into the Union only if previ- 
ously licensed or if evidence is produced 
that payment was made under the former 
exchange quota scheme. 

The Minister further revealed that, to 
effect additional exchange savings, the 
list of prohibited goods would be ex- 
tended. ‘As this article goes to press, the 
official regulations implementing the 
Minister’s announcement regarding in- 
auguration of an import licensing sys- 
tem covering all imports had not yet been 
issued. On March 4, 1949, however, the 
revised list of prohibited commodities 
was Officially established in the Union.) 

Consequently, the Union Government 
had now embarked on a policy of assum- 
ing direct control over all imports enter- 
ing the country. 


Are New Controls a Solution for 
Union’s Difficulties? 
FROM THE FOREGOING survey of de- 
velopments leading up to the reimposition 
and subsequent tightening of import con- 
trols in the Union of South Africa, it is 
evident that these restrictions stem di- 
rectly from that country’s present adverse 
balance-of-payments position. It is 
doubtful, however, that import controls 
alone will completely resolve the Union’s 
exchange difficulties. As one writer re- 
cently observed, “South Africa’s economic 
problem is not simply how to reduce the 
import of luxuries. The net inflow of 
capital during 1947 stimulated a large 
growth of secondary industries which, to- 
gether with those industries which were 
developed during the war, have created 
a demand for raw materials and machin- 
ery. This demand cannot very well be 
cut without causing widespread unem- 
ployment and without curtailing produc- 
tion of the very goods needed to make 

the cuts possible.” 

Clearly then, certain other and per- 
haps more fundamental measures may 
be required to meet the current situa- 
tion. Some circles in the Union had long 
recognized that much of the capital com- 
ing in during the postwar period had been 

% Details concerning the Minister’s an- 
nouncement in Parliament are published in 
this issue of FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 
under the heading “Union of South Africa’’ 
in “News by Countries.”” Copies of the re- 
vised list of imports prohibited as of March 
4, 1949, in the Union are available on request 
to any Field Office of this Department, or to 
the British Commonwealth Branch, Areas 
Division, OIT, Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C 

% “South Africa’s Crisis,”” by a Special Cor- 
respondent, published in The Banker (Lon- 
don), January 1949, p. 28. 


used for “uneconomic purposes,” that the 
rate of expansion in the Union was cre. 
ating various unsound features jn the 
Union’s economy, and that anti-infig. 
tionary influences by means of restrictiye 
credit and fiscal policies might be desir. 
able. This viewpoint gained momentum 


in official circles as the Union’s exchange 


position continued to deteriorate. 

That such policies are to be pursueg 
by the Union Government is indicated jp 
recent statements and actions by South 
African authorities. F. J. du Toit, Sec. 
retary for the Department of Commerce 
and Industries, in a speech to the Trans. 
vaal Chamber of Industries on December 
9, 1948, stated: “Everything must accord. 
ingly be done to encourage the establish. 
ment of industries on a selective basis 
There would have to be the necessity of 
giving priority to those industries which 
would lessen the country’s dependence 
on the outside world for strategic raw 
materials.” On December 17, 1948, pr 
de Kock, the Governor of the South 
African Reserve Bank, announced that 
banks had been asked as a “‘disinflation- 
ary” measure to reduce credit facilities 
for nonproductive’ or essential 
purposes.” 

Thus it appears that South Africa is 
entering a period of austerity in which 
vigorous efforts will be made to encourage 
savings, curtail unessential economic 
activities, and economize on hard-cur- 
rency expenditures. Every effort also 
will be made to strengthen the Union's 
exchange position by attracting Ameri- 
can capital and by expanding exports to 
hard-currency countries. While pros- 
pects are good with respect to increased 
production and exportation of various 
raw materials and minerals normally 
figuring in its trade with hard-currency 
countries, the immediate outlook for its 
principal export, gold, is, however, not 
favorable. As has already been pointed 
out, the Union exports a relatively limited 
range of commodities and depends on 
gold for its chief source of hard-currency 
earnings. This dependence on gold ex- 
ports has been all the more perturbing 
to the Union Government in view of the 
falling level of current production of its 
gold-mining industry. 


less 


‘Some quarters have advocated devalua- 
tion of the South African pound as among 
possible measures that might be adopted by 
the Government to correct the disequilibrium 
in its international payments _ position 
Thus far 
including Dr. de Kock, have been vigorously 
opposed to any such step, partly because of 
the inflationary monetary 
devaluation 

Mr. du Toit in his speech of December 9, 
1948, emphasized the necessity for greater 
austerity on the part of 
stated: “A study of our import statistics and 
national income figures is most revealing. 
From a study of these it is clear that we cal 
by no means be called a thrifty people. We 
seem to be indulging in lavish expenditure 
and living beyond our means.” 


consequence of 
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As will be noted in table 4, South 
Africa’s annual gold output has fallen by 
more than £21,180,000 since the peak 
year 1941. The chief factors responsible 
for the decline are increasing working 
costs * and labor shortages. Although 
the Government has tried to improve the 
conditions of the gold-mining industry 
by reducing taxes on gold mining, it has 
thus far been unable to arrest the de- 
clining output. Declining gold produc- 
tion coupled with the fixed export price 
of gold" have been among the most 
important factors contributing to the 
Union's current difficulties. 

Although the immediate outlook for 
increased gold production is dim, pros- 
pects for the future are encouraging. 
New and reportedly rich gold fields in the 
Orange Free State exist, and these can 
do much to ease the foreign-exchange 
situation of the Union once they are de- 
veloped and commercially exploited. 
Union authorities generally agree, how- 
ever, that this cannot be accomplished 
for several years. Moreover, to achieve 
this, considerable quantities of capital 
goods and raw materials will be required. 
Because gold represents hard currency, 
it may be expected that the Union will 
make vigorous efforts to get the new 
mines into full operation. These new 
mines, however, do not help in the cur- 
rent crisis. 

This, then, presents a challenging 
problem to the Union. On the one hand, 
the country is anxious to replace its de- 
pendence on gold mining by making its 
secondary industries more self-sufficient 
and self-supporting. On the other hand, 
its current difficulties force the country 
to place continued emphasis on the pro- 
duction of gold and the development of 
new gold fields. 


Trade Prospects 


TO DATE, it has not been possible to 
evaluate the full effect of the November 
restrictions on United States exports. 
United States export data are available 


*In 1938, working costs averaged 19s. 3d. a 
ton of ore, equal to 88s. 4d. an ounce of gold 
produced. At the end of 1947 they had risen 
to 26s. 7d. a ton, equal to 133s. 4d. per ounce 
produced, according to a South African In- 
formation Report dated January 19, 1949 

"AS a member of the International Mon- 
etary Fund, the Union is obligated to accept 
a maximum price of $35 an ounce for gold 
exports. However, as an “experiment” the 
Union has recently engaged in international 
transactions in semiprocessed gold for non- 
monetary purposes at premium prices, pay- 
able in United States dollars. In his speech 
in Parliament on February 24, 1949, the South 
African Minister of Finance also announced 
plans to aid gold producers in the Union by 
Selling gold for fabrication locally at pre- 
mlum prices. These measures will afford only 
slight relief to the Union, since the bulk 
of its gold must continue to be sold at a fixed 
Price unless it withdraws from the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund, which is not regarded 
aS a likelihood at present 
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at present only through December 1948, 
and shipments to the Union thus far have 
largely represented orders placed prior 
to the regulations, for which payment 
had, in most instances, already been 
effected.” Most observers have antici- 
pated a significant decline in the value 
of our exports to the Union but not by 
any means to the maximum extent indi- 
cated in the exchange quota regulations, 
since the regulations make specific pro- 
vision for the granting of supplemental 
nonsterling exchange quotas for “essen- 
tial” imports. 

Inasmuch as these nonsterling ex- 
change quota regulations are to remain 
in effect only through June 1949, how- 
ever, future prospects for United States 
exports to the Union must be viewed in 
the light of the direct import licensing 
system to become operative thereafter. 
In these circumstances, of course, no 
statistical basis exists at present for 
making reliable long-range trade fore- 
casts. Much will depend on the import 
licensing policies of the Government 
after June 30, 1949, which, in turn, may 
be expected to reflect the current state 
of the country’s exchange resources. 

Unless an unusually severe contraction 
takes place in the Union economy, it will 
undoubtedly continue to look to the 
United States for large quantities of capi- 
tal equipment and essential raw mate- 
rials. Even if, as now seems evident, 
some internal contraction occurs, the 
Union will still meed considerable 
amounts of such commodities to main- 
tain production in essential secondary 
and mining industries. There is likely 
to be, however, a sharp change in the 
commodity make-up of our export trade 
to the Union, with the volume of many 
classes of consumer goods dropping ap- 
preciably. ‘Those goods prohibited in 
the Union may disappear almost entirely 
from our export trade to that country. 
On the other hand, exports of more es- 
sential consumer goods and capital goods 
may not be seriously affected, and some 
classes may even increase in value. 

The Union faces a trying period of 
readjustment during the next few years, 
and it is to be hoped that, as in the past, 
it will find some way to resolve satis- 
factorily its current exchange difficul- 
ties. Until such time as this is 
achieved, however, prospects are not 
encouraging for any significant relaxa- 
tion of trade controls. 





United Kingdom exports of machinery 
in December 1948 were valued at £23,100,- 
000—approximately 16 percent of the 
total value of exports for the month. 


‘United States exports to the Union de- 
clined sharply in November, but this was due 
largely to inland railroad transportation and 
shipping difficulties in the United States dur- 
ing this period. In December, however, 
United States exports recovered sharply. 
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month’s average. Government revenue 
totaled 24,100,000 pesos during Decem- 
ber, or 13.79 percent more than in De- 
cember 1947. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


DUTIABLE ARTICLES ACCEPTED IN LETTER 
MAIL 


Uruguay will now accept dutiable articles 
(merchandise) prepaid at letter rate provided 
there is affixed to the address side of each 
letter or package the green label (Post Office 
form 2976 (C1l)) showing that the article is 
to be submitted to the customs authorities 
for examination, announces United States 
Postal Bulletin No. 19209, dated February 24, 
1949. Articles not bearing this label are sub- 
ject to confiscation. The paper form of cus- 
toms declaration (form 2976—-A) properly 
completed by the sender, or an invoice, must 
be enclosed. 

The weight limit of letter parcels is 4 
pounds 6 ounces. The combined length, 
breadth, and thickness must not exceed 36 
inches, nor the greatest length, 24 inches. 
When sent in the form of a roll the length 
(maximum 32 inches) plus twice the diame- 
ter is limited to 40 inches. It is recommended 
that articles measure not less than 4 inches 
in length and 2%4 inches in width. 

| Holders of “Preparing Shipments to Uru- 
guay,’’ International Reference Service, Vol. 
3, No. 35, September 1946, should make the 
corresponding changes in the section “Letter 
Mail” on p. 4.] 


Venezuela 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


COMPULSORY PURCHASE OF DOMESTIC 
WOOLEN TEXTILES REQUIRED OF IM- 
PORTERS THEREOF 


Resolution No. 20 of the Venezuelan Na- 
tional Supply Commission which was pub- 
lished in the Gaceta Oficial of February 8, 
1949, established regulations requiring im- 
porters of woolen fabrics to purchase certain 
amounts of domestic woolen cloth. REGULA- 
TIONS apply to imports classified under items 
124 and 125 of the Venezuelan import tariff. 

Under the terms of the resolution, import 
licenses will be granted upon presentation of 
satisfactory proof of purchases of domestic 
woolen textiles in a quantity of not less than 
20 percent of that which is to be imported. 
Exempt from this requirement are importing 
retailers who import less than 1,000 meters 
of woolen textiles and importing wholesalers 
who purchase from domestic mills more than 
1,500 meters of woolen textiles during the 
6-month period that this resolution is in 
effect. Resolution No. 20 expires on June 30, 
1949, thereby having a retroactive effect from 
January 1, 1949. 


EXPORTS OF SCRAP IRON SUBJECT TO 
LICENSE 


Exports and reexports of scrap iron now 
require prior export licenses for each ship- 
ment, according to resolution No. 31 of the 
Venezuelan Ministry of Finance of February 
15, 1949, and effective the same date. The 
National Supply Commission is designated as 
the agency for the issuance of these licenses. 
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The New Export Control Law 
(Public Law 11, 81st Congress) 


By NATHAN OSTROFF, General Counsel, Office of International Trade 


The new Export Control Law is not 
substantially different in scope from the 
original legislation. The same broad and 
flexible powers are continued to approve 
or reject proposed exports of “any ar- 
ticles, materials, or supplies, including 
technical data.” The underlying policies 
and the purposes to be accomplished by 
the controls have, however, been restated 
in the light of the current domestic and 
world situation. The principal new pro- 
visions are those designed to implement 
enforcement of export controls. In addi- 
tion, provision is made for interdepart- 
mental consultation as to specific items 
to be controlled and the nature and ex- 
tent of such control, and for representa- 
tive trade consultation concerning the 
manner and criteria for determining 
which exporters shall receive licenses. In 
the past, such consultation on these mat- 
ters has been entirely diScretionary. For 
convenient reference, there follows a sec- 
tion-by-section summary and explana- 
tion of the provisions of the new law. 

Section 1 sets forth the factual findings 
which, in the judgment of the Congress, 
justify the continuation of export con- 
trols. These are that certain materials 
are still in short supply here and abroad; 
and that unrestricted exports of materi- 
als having potential military significance 
may affect the national security. 

Section 2 states the policy objectives 
that shall govern the use of export con- 
trols. These are, first, to protect the 
domestic economy, both supply- and 
price-wise, by limiting exports of scarce 
materials: second, in accord with our 
foreign policy and international responsi- 
bilities, to channel such goods as we can 
spare to those countries where need is 
greatest and where world recovery will be 
speeded up; and third, to check exports 
of industrial commodities which might 
affect our national security. 

Section 3 provides for the same broad 
powers as in the original law to approve 
or reject exports of any articles, mate- 
rials, or supplies, including technical 
data. Specific powers, designed solely 
for enforcement purposes, are also in- 
cluded in this section. Under the earlier 
law, the authority to issue purely en- 
forcement regulations was implied from 
the general authority to issue all neces- 
sary rules and regulations. The new 
provisions are jintended primarily to 
make clear the existence of authority 
to obtain, by regulation or otherwise, the 
aid of persons connected with the 
“financing, transporting, and other serv- 
icing of exports” in preventing and dis- 
covering export-control violations. No 
general regulatory power over banks or 
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other persons involved in servicing ex- 
ports is intended. The authority is lim- 
ited to the purposes of the Act, and regu- 
lations can and will be promulgated 
thereunder only for enforcement pur- 
poses. 

Section 4 is entirely new. It requires 
interdepartmental consultation as _ to 
specific items to be controlled and the 
extent to which exports thereof shall be 
limited. It further requires consultation 
with representatives of the export trade 
concerning licensing criteria and related 
matters, particularly with respect to 
achieving a fair distribution of licenses 
among all classes of exporters, and pro- 
vides for the use of such other criteria or 
standards as may be required to carry 
out the policies of the Act. 

Section 5 preserves the criminal sanc- 
tions of the earlier law, except that the 
possible length of jail sentence is re- 
duced from 2 years to 1 year. This 
change is intended to expedite prosecu- 
tion of violators, inasmuch as it allows 
for the institution of proceedings by an 
information filed with a U. S. district 
court (a simplified criminal procedure) 
rather than upon indictment by a grand 
jury. 

Section 6 furnishes the usual admin- 
istrative powers of investigation, sub- 
pena, and the authority to require testi- 
mony under oath. Such powers were 
lacking in the earlier law. They are re- 
quired for the prevention and discovery 
of such abuses as the submission of false 
information to induce the issuance of 
licenses, trafficking in licenses, and 
fraudulent shipments of unlicensed com- 
modities, and, as well, of Such other 
abuses as the transshipment and di- 
version of scarce and strategic commod- 
ities, to unauthorized destinations, for 
unsanctioned uses. Ample safeguards 
against administrative misuse of these 
enforcement powers are provided by the 
requirement that they be utilized solely 
“To the extent necessary or appropriate 
to the enforcement of this Act me 
by the interposition of the United States 
district courts in any proposed enforce- 
ment of a subpena; by the inclusion of 
the standard immunity provisions of the 
Compulsory Testimony Act of February 
11, 1893 (27 Stat. 443), as an adequate 
protection against criminal prosecution 
to any individuals that may be required 
to give self-incriminatory testimony; and 
by the prohibition against disclosure of 
confidential information furnished. 
These safeguards will in the long run 
impart added effectiveness to investiga- 
tions of violations, and to administrative 
proceedings for the denial of licensing 





privileges for violations, which are con. 
templated by section 6. Authority for 
denial of licensing privileges has always 
been inherent in the power to Prohibit 
or curtail exportations. 

Section 7 provides that only the pub. 
lic-information requirement of the Ad- 
ministrative Procedure Act shall be ap. | 
plicable to the export-control program jn 
view of the temporary character of this 
legislation and its intimate relation to 
foreign policy and national Security, 
This same limited exemption applied to 
the earlier law and is in accord with the 
policy expressed in section 2 of the Ad- 
ministrative Procedure Act itself. The Noon 
essential safeguards of consultation with 
the trade in promulgating regulations 
and of an opportunity to be heard on 
appeal from hardship, are obtained 
through other provisions of the Act (4b) 
and also through existing agency proce. 
dures for review and appeals from 
licensing and compliance actions. oat 

Section 8 preserves the present Statu- pl. Xx 
tory requirement of reports to Congress 
but changes the time for submission of 
such reports to within 45 days rather 
than within 30 days after each quarter. 
This modification was made for reasons 
of administrative convenience and to 
allow inclusion of more current informa- 
tion and statistical data. 

Section 9 merely defines the term “per. 
soh” for purposes of this Act to include ’ 
all individuals, firms, agencies, and the * 
like, public or private, that might engage 
in export trade. ; 

Section 10 has the effect of placing Hit 
under this law export licensing authority By 
on tin-plate scrap previously handled Be 








under a separate law. No change is made tty 
with respect to other laws covering ex- ‘2 uF 
ports of narcotics, helium, gold, muni- Rs, 
tions of war, or atomic-energy materials, Mi 


Section 11 provides for the going into 
effect of the new law upon the expiration 
of the old, and continues in effect, until 
amended or revoked, all outstanding 
delegations, rules, regulations, orders, 
licenses, or other forms of administrative 
action. 

Section 12 provides for termination of 
the authority on June 30, 1951, or earlier, 
upon simple concurrent resolution of the 
Congress or by order of the President. 





The Finnboda shipyard in Stockholm, 
Sweden, early in January opened its new) 
floating dock, which is the biggest in the) 
Baltic. It is capable of handling vessels 
of up to 16,000 tons. With this dock) 
which has been financed jointly by the) 
Svea Shipping Co. and the City of Stock+} 
holm, even tankers and other big carge 
vessels can be repaired and overhauled 
in the Swedish capital, without having 
to go elsewhere for this purpose. 
dock was built. in record time, by the 
British Furness Shipbuilding Co. 
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